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Congress Considers Major Problems 


Compulsory Training Bill Expected to Pass After Hot Debate— Projected 


Federal Spending Mounts Steadily—Dairy Industry Should Benefit 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—While the 
Wy congressional committees are trying 
to agree on a compulsory military 
training bill, a proposal to donate 50 or more 
nited States navy destroyers to the British 
Empire to aid in protecting the English 
hannel against a Hitler invasion, and vari- 
uus other items of decided importance, Con- 
gress is in session only one or two days a 
week, debating war measures and making 
political speeches. 
Military Affairs Committee 
iaving approved by a 13 to 3 vote the amend- 
ed Burke-Wadsworth bill requiring registra- 
tion for compulsory military training of 12,- 


The Senate 


000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 31, 
it may be safely predicted that the bill will 


be passed after a sharp debate. 


The proposal to send American destroyers 
to England has less chance of getting favor- 
able action. There is a well-grounded feeling 
in Washington that it will mean entry of 
the United States into the European war 
regardless of the claims of interventionists 
the Senator Pepper caliber that there is 
no intention of sending an American army 


to fight on European soil. 


Hardly a day passes that President Roose- 
velt does not suggest some new scheme re- 
quiring an appropriation, and in response 
to his requests tens and hundreds of millions 
are voted in less time than a few thousands 
were voted back in the pre-New Deal days. 
It is now estimated that the federal govern- 
ment expenditures for this fiscal year will 
be upwards of 20 billion dollars, possibly 


several billions above that gigantic figure. 


It is indicated that the American milk 


producers are going to profit to some ex- 
tent by the temporary inflation that should 
come as a result of the vast expenditures 
of government funds for defense and the 
subsidies going out to farmers and so-called 
Congressman Shafer of 


relief purposes. 


Michigan says he is in possession of informa- 
tion that orders for 10,000,000 blank relief 
checks “have been received by the 


3ureau 


of Engraving and Printing in the past ten 
days” checks 


been printed by the Bureau in the past nine 


-more blank relief than had 


months. He says he has been informed that 
approximately 3,000,000 of these checks have 
been ordered for use in the great dairy state 
also has information to 
food 
Bureau of 


of Minnesota. He 
the effect that more 
by the 
and Printing in three days recently than in 


stamps were 


shipped out Engraving 
the entire history of the food-stamp plan. 
The supply has gone to Brooklyn, Minneapo 
lis, Cleveland and other northern cities 


This outpouring of government funds this 
fall will give the milk producers along with 
other farmers more money to spend; it will 
enable the millions on relief to purchase 
more milk and dairy products, and should 
market on a more 


aid in stabilizing the 


favorable basis than heretofore. 
Late July Milk Flow Curtailed 


Prices of milk products in mid-July aver- 
aged one point higher than a month earlier, 
Marketing 
Service. For the month of July the seasonal 


according to the Agricultural 
decline in prices that ordinarily begins in 


spring along with the seasonal in- 


milk 


early 


crease in production, had about run 


its course. 


Up until the middle of July the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics reported that 


milk was flowing in unusually heavy volume 


- 
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this summer in response to good pastures 


and suppiemental feeding, induced by the 
higher prices as compared with a year ago 
for milk and butterfat. Consumption of but- 
ter exclusive of relief distribution was said 
to be slightly higher than a year earlier, 
the demand for evaporated milk had in- 
creased but the demand for cheese had shown 
the least change of the manufactured dairy 


With the 


tures at that time and more cows on farms 


products, improvement in pas 


than last year the Bureau dairy production 
specialists said that prospects were for record 
during 
the late summer and fall, unless the weather 


or near-record production of milk 


should become very unfavorable 


The weather situation in late July put a 
decided crimp in the government production 
specialists’ previous optimistic predictions 
The extremely hot weather throughout the 
major producing area, and lack of rainfall 
throughout much of the dairy districts of 
the North and 


duction. The deterioration in pastures caused 


East, combined to cut pro- 


a sharp decline in milk going into creamery 
butter production, the output for the week 
ending July 25 declining 6 per cent from 
that of the preceding week and the shrinkage 
mounted 
to 7.6 per cent. North 
Atlantic states declined 11 to 14.3 per cent 
fluid milk 


taking most of the reduced milk production. 


during the week ending August 1 
Production in the 


during the two weeks, markets 


Amend Low-Cost Milk Plan 


milk distribution 
effective August 16 
Manchester, N. 
following, 
Marketing 


An amended low-cost 


program will become 
for the Boston, Mass., and 
H., areas. It provides for the 
according to the Agricultural 
Service. 


1. General relief families and welfare 


agencies will pay a combined price of 6 
cents a quart for milk distributed to pergons 
on general Contributions by 
welfare agencies to the client towards the 
6-cent price will be discretionary with the 


(Continued on Page 191) 


relief. local 
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Required Dairy Reading 


LSEWHERE in this issue we gladly 
take the necessary space to present in 


full the text of an address before the 
mid-July Chicago Summer Conference of the 
National Dairy Council by Don Francisco, 


president of the well known advertising 
agency of Lord & Thomas, whose _head- 
quarters are at New York City. Speaking 


on July 15th before the sessions, which again 
were held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
this nationally-known authority gave his 
hearers a highly interesting picture of co- 
operative foodstuffs advertising in general 
and its potential application to the field of 
dairying. 

Commencing with a consideration of those 
inherent elements of the dairy industry which 
render it dissimilar to any other business— 
chief among which is of course the necessity 
for finding immediate outlets every day in 
the year for the production volume of dairy 
herds—Mr. Francisco stressed the fact that 
this difference exists only up to the point 
at which the industry products are brought 
before the ultimate consumer. 
on the various commercial 


From then 
forms of milk 
are directly competitive with every other 
food and indirectly with all consumer goods. 
Obvious, therefore, is the constant struggle 
that must face the dairy business in the many- 
sided fight for the ultimate user’s 
budget, and particularly his 
dollar. 


living 


more food 


Mr. Francisco went on to show that ef- 
fort to increase total consumption of any 
product is a job for the entire industry con- 
cerned. And he proceeded to add an en- 
lightening analysis of the long-tested co- 
operative publicity campaigns conducted, 
among others, by the citrus business and by 
producers and purveyors of coffee, tea and 
wine, together with brief reference to the 
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staggering total of millions expended regu- 
larly not alone in the so-called beverage field 
but on many food products as well. 


Significantly he remarked that he knew of 
no other product in the world enjoying so 
many natural advertising attributes as milk 
and the dairy group, from the standpoint of 
what each has to offer and in the latent, deep 
and direct appeal of all to the public at large. 


In the case of milk alone he pointed out 
the tremendous potential sharply in- 
creased consumption in the clear showing 
of decidedly inadequate total use within the 
United States, and the invaluable encour- 
agements toward its increased place in the 
country’s 


for 


dietary constantly and _ freely 
emanating from health authorities. In this 
connection he noted that to raise the per 
capita milk consumption to an adequate diet 
level at minimum cost would result in nearly 
doubling sales volume. And he 
reiterated the fact that our per capita con- 
sumption of butter and cheese, well below 
that of many other countries, could with 
certainty materially be broadened by proper 
attack. 


existing 


Turning to a consideration of financing 
national publicity efforts, Mr. Francisco 
made the illuminating statements that citrus 
industry appropriations advertising in 
California and Florida will total roughly 
$3,250,000, representing approximately 4 per 


for 


cent of the gross farm income from those 
products ; while to provide an equivalent sum 
for the dairy industry, less than one-fifth 
of one per cent of the gross farm dairy 
income would have to be drawn upon! 


Next he gave full consideration to the 
difficulties in organizing for, conducting and 
maintaining campaigns by co- 
operative groups, pointing out the high rate 
of mortality recorded since the inception of 
such, both 
trollable factors. 


advertising 


from uncontrollable and 


con- 
3ut the ability to succeed 
of soundly conceived and properly sponsored 
and administered consumer education efforts 
in the foodstuff field has, he assured his 
audience, been irrefutably proven. 

That part of his talk devoted to concrete 
suggestions for the development and conduct 
of permanent advertising by the dairy indus- 
try contains many valuable pointers. Strong 
organization, on strictly democratic princi- 
ples, he placed first on the list of essential 
requirements, together with the necessity of 
holding to the long-time view and the avoid- 
ance of brief efforts and short-term appraisal 
of results. The central administration, he 
said, should exert full control and bear full 
responsibility for the program without, how- 
ever, ever ceasing to have its base firmly set 
within the sponsoring group. And next 
the fundamentals he placed the 
mechanism of fund raising in which, ideally, 
each industry element should be required to 
bear its fair and full burden of the total 
cost, with provision for instant flexibility to 
meet inescapably variable expenditure de- 
mands. 


among 








In broad consideration of basic necessities 
for a cooperative dairy program, Mr. Fran- 
cisco listed the following, without any at- 
tempt at arrangement as to importance of 
each: 


1—Advertising ; 


2—Merchandising (sales promotion work 


in stores, restaurants, soda fountains, 
etc.) ; 

3—Research (to determine new facts about 
milk, butter, ice cream and cheese; new 
uses, new outlets, by-products; trade 
and consumer research) ; 


4—Publicity of the type now being so 


effectively directed by the National 
Dairy Council ; 
5—Educational work in schools, among 


doctors and dietitians, and other edu- 

cational activities so ably carried out 

for many years by the Council; 
6—Relations within the industry ; and 


7—Public relations. 


Thereupon he sketched some specific recom- 
mendations for the best means of attack with 
respect to several of the leading dairy prod- 
ucts. For example, he regarded the endorse- 
ment by health authorities of milk drinking 
as a help in keeping the body and complex- 
ion youthful and in postponing the signs of 
advancing age, as one of the most powerful 
arguments ever put into the 


hands of an 


advertiser. 

And he closed on a note of warning that 
the trend toward dairy over-production is 
currently being intensified, and that eventual-» 
ly, “either through necessity or foresight,” 
the industry must provide the wherewithal 
and the organization for effective continuous 
educational publicity covering each and all 
of its products. 


Every individual in any principai capacity 
throughout the entire dairy business should 
devote the time to a careful assimilation oi 
this latest exhaustive and well-presented con 
sideration, from a_ successful authoritative 
source, of the necessity of co-operative adver- 
tising. It seems increasingly probable, as 
developments toward actual inauguration of 
a dairy industry-sponsored publicity effort 
record progress which at times is discour- 
agingly laggard, that only through the drastic 
pinch of constricting outlets and a mounting 
surplus burden can proper backing be secured 


In Advocacy of Caution * 


ECENT weeks have seen a further 
R soreaa throughout the country’s dairy 

industry of an anticipation of consid- 
erable betterment in the merchandising out- 
look. Chief basis for this feeling has rested 
on the belief that milk and its manufactures 
will automatically benefit, in wider use and 
advancing prices, from an expanding demand 
for all foods under mounting consumer pur- 
chasing power. This latter in turn will it 


is felt eventuate inevitably, with or with- 
out a prolonged continuation of hostilities 
abroad, through the huge projected outpour- 
ing of public moneys and credits to finance 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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nd all 


! And they can be printed beautifully in one or more colors with your name 
ipacity Y Pp Y 
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unting 


cured Ask your dairy supply distributor to show you samples and quote on your 


requirements. Or write us direct for the name of the supplier in your territory. 
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Drivers’ Union Fined 
New York City Milk Industry Arbitrator 


Imposes Penalty For Improper 
Strike of Sheffield Workers 


As an aftermath of the unauthorized one- 
day strike “pulled” on the Sheffield Farms 
Co. here last February by members of Local 
584 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, A. F. of L. 
affiliate, Arthur S. Meyer, who was named 
impartial chairman of the milk industry in 
New York City, awarded $10,000 for dam- 
ages to be paid to Sheffield by the milk 
wagon drivers’ union. Meyer recommended 
further that the Sheffield firm cut in half the 
amount of the award in an effort to foster 
better labor relations. 


L. A. Van Bomel, president of Sheffield 
Farms Co., announced that his firm would 
comply with the Meyer recommendation by 
accepting $5,000 of the $10,000 awarded. 


After announcement of the award and 
Sheffield’s willingness to accept the reduced 
sum, action on the payment of the $5,000 
pehalty, required by August 15th, was de- 
ferred by members of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, until the union’s executive 
board has opportunity to confer with officers 
of the parent union. 


In a meeting some of the drivers denounced 
Meyer for his ruling ordering the union to 
reimburse the Sheffield company for damages 
incurred in the one-day strike. 

Union Critical of Ruling 

The drivers also voted to establish a picket 
line in front of Meyer’s office at 295 Madison 
Ave., but the actual decision was left to the 
executive board. Meyer was accused of at- 
tempting to “glorify” the company by sug- 
gesting that it accept $5,000 instead of the 
original $10,000 award. The decision was 
characterized by Murray Zeisler, secretary- 
treasurer of the union, as an insult to labor. 


In his ruling, Mr. Meyer stipulated that 
the penalty must be paid ‘he company by 
August 15 and that if it was not paid by 
that time, interest would, accrue at 6 per 
cent. The strike at the company’s plant 
was called in the face of a contract prohibit- 
ing such action. 


= oo 


N. D. P. EARNINGS OFF 


Increased Six Months’ Sales Offset By 
Higher Costs 


National Dairy Products Corp. reports 
earnings for the six months ending June 30, 
1940, after provision for interest, deprecia- 
tion, and Federal income taxes, of $5,125,- 
871.06. After allowing for preferred divi- 
dens, earnings were equivalent to $.76 per 
share on the common stock, compared with 
$1.01 per share earned in the first half 
of 1939. Net sales for the current period 
were $171,043,747.54, an increase of $7,183, 
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805.88, or 4.38 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. The advantage of 
increased sales was more than offset, how- 
ever, by higher costs. 


Due to the present foreign situation, the 
results of all National Dairy foreign sub- 
sidiaries heretofore included in the consoli- 
dated accounts have been excluded from the 
consolidated statement for the six months 
period ending June 30, 1940. The sales and 
profits of these foreign subsidiaries included 
in the consolidated statement of profit and 
loss for the first half of 1939 amounted to 
$7,880,445.15 and $393,623.04, respectively. 

Total net sales of N. D. P. for the six 
months ending June 30, 1940, including 
foreign subsidiaries on the same basis as 
they were included for the first half of the 
year 1939, were $180,919,015.53, an increase 
of $17,059,073.87, or 10.41 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

—_———_o-=- oo — 


URGE MILK PRICING CHANCE 


New Jersey Dairymen’s Council Seek 
Program For Progress 

New Brunswick, N. J—A program for 
revision of the milk pricing system within 
the state designed to expand consumption 
of fluid milk and develop greater stability 
within the dairy industry was recommended 
by the New Jersey- Dairymen’s Council at 
sessions held here August 2nd and 3rd. 
Representatives of the milk business from 
every part of the state attended the confer- 
ences, which were held on the campus of 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture. 

Dr. William H. Martin, Dean of the 
College and head of its Experiment Station, 
told the gathering that production and in- 
come within the dairy industry were out 
of step. Dr. Martin stated that the output 
f milk within New Jersey had expanded 
35 per cent during the last decade while 
gross income from it had risen only 10 
per cent. The proportion of the total used 
in fluid consumption had dropped from 86 to 
75 per cent between 1935 and 1939, he said. 


Council members in their recommenda- 


oO 


tions urged that farm and retail milk prices ” 


be based solely on butterfat content; that 
distributors’ prices be held at levels “in keep- 
ing with the services performed”; that 
quantity discounts for retail sales be allowed; 
and that lower prices be established for milk 
in stores than for home delivery. 

\ committee composed of W. W. Elliott 
as Chairman, Fred Shangle and H. E. Tay- 
lor was created to promote a program de- 
signed to focus proper attention on the im- 
portance of milk in the diet. 
ee ee 


FIRE DESTROYS DAIRY 





Rundletown, Pa.—Fire recently destroyed 
the plant of the Wilson Milk Co. here with 
a loss estimated by Lester Barber, the man- 
ager, at $30,000. The company received and 
marketed milk and its products, receiving 
about 15,000 gallons of milk daily. 








EQUIPMENT FIRMS MERGE 


Standard Milk Machinery Co. Becomes 
Affiliate of The Girdler Corp. 


The Girdler Corporation of Louisville, K 
has just announced acquisition of the Sta 
dard Milk Machinery Co., which for more 
than twenty-five years has been a manufa 
turer of milk-handling equipment known as 
the “Mortensen system of pasteurization.” 
With the added en- 
gineering, technical 
and sales facilities of 
The Girdler Corpo 
ation, the activities 
of this company wil 
be broadened and 
their line widened. 
Presidency of tl 
Standard Milk Ma 


chinery Company r 





mains in the hands 
of C. N. Mortensen, 
who for many years 


Cc. N. Mortensen 


has been recognized as one of the nation’s 
foremost milk-plant engineers. 

The business of The Girdler Corporation 
is national in scope and widely diversified. 
Originally founded for the express purpose 
of inventing and developing new product 
and processes, The Girdler Corporation is 
quite well known in the food industry 
through their development of several import 
ant processes, now being widely used in th 
ice-cream, lard, and vegetable shortening 
industries. 

President of The Girdler Corporation 1 
Walter H. Girdler. L. L. Dawson, a Vice 
President of the Corporation, will be 
charge of sales for the new affiliation des- 
cribed above. 

————— 


BORDEN SIX MONTHS’ REPORT 


Net income of The Borden Co. and all 
subsidiary companies for the six months 
ended June 30, 1940, as compiled by the 
company’s own auditors, amounted to $3,- 
3(2,322, or 75 cents a share on 4,396,704 
shares of stock outstanding. For the cor- 
period of 1939, net income 
amounted to $3,475,210, equivalent to 79 


responding 


cents a share on the same number of shares 
of stock outstanding. 

These figures, being for interim pesiods, 
are necessarily estimates of earnings subject 
to annual audit by independent certified pub- 
lic accountants and to adjustments as to in- 
ventories, reserves, etc., customarily made 
only at the end of the year. 

sities aint 
PASTEURIZERS ELECT 

Charlotte, Ind—R. A. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager of the Pet Milk Co. here, was elected 
president of the Eaton county pasteurizing 
plant operators association, organized at a 
recent meeting of 14 pasteurizing plant 
operators in Charlotte. Lee E. Fisher, 


proprietor of the Charlotte Home Dairy, 
was elected secretary. 
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Prof. Frandsen Honored 


Well-known Scientist Receives Tribute 
For Centributions to Advancement of 
Research Teaching and Practice 


At its recent thirty-fifth annual meeting 
Lafayette, Ind. the American Dairy 
Science Association signally honored 
Professor J. H. Frandsen of Massachusetts 
tate College, Ambherst, Mass. Previous 
cipients of honorary tributes from this as- 
ciation are Prof. Wm. J. Frazer of the 
niversity of Illinois, Dr. Otto F. Hunziker 
La Grange, Ill., and Prof. Martin Morten- 
sen of Iowa State College. 


In presenting the tribute, which was the 
first awarded since 
1935, Dr. H. B. Ellen- 
berger said: 


“Professor Frandsen 
was born in Story 
County, Iowa, the cen- 
tral county of the cen- 
tral state of the corn- 
belt. He was raised 
on a farm and has been 
associated with dairy- 
ing in one form or 
another all his life. He 
is a graduate of Iowa State College in the 
class of 1902, where I was a student with 
him and from which he received a Master 
of Science degree in 1904. In 1906 Matilda 
Madson, another I.S.C. graduate, became his 
wife and very active life partner. 


Prof. J. H. Frandsen 


His Career Reviewed 


“From 1904-’07 Professor Frandsen was 
engaged in commercial work with Professor 
Mortensen. In 1907 he was appoirted the 
first professor of dairy industry at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, where he remained as 
head of the department until 1911 when he 
became professor of dairy husbandry at the 
University of Nebraska. While there he was 
instrumental in securing the erection of the 
lairy building, dedicated in 1917, then recog- 
nized as the finest college dairy building in 
the country and still ranking as one of the 
best. 


“Leaving the University of Nebraska in 
1921 to become dairy editor of farm. papers, 
he again returned to teaching and research 
in 1926 as professor of dairy industry at the 
Massachusetts State College, the position 
which he now holds. 


“Professor Frandsen served as president 
of the Official Dairy Instructors’ Association, 
as this organization was then named, during 
1913 and 1914. In his presidential address 
of 1913 he made a strong plea for the estab- 
lishment of a Journal to be published by our 
association in the interest of dairy science 
and research. From that time through 1914- 
"16, he at every opportunity advocated the 
establishment of such a Journal. This am- 
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bition was realized when, at its 1916 annual 
meeting, this association approved the estab- 
lishment of the Journal of Dairy Science 
and designated Professer Frandsen as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. It is interesting to note that 
this action was taken in Flint Laboratory, 
Amherst, Mass., the building in which 
Professor Frandsen now has his office. 

“As editor of the Journal of Dairy Science 
from May, 1917, to January, 1928, Professor 
Frandsen has been the means of arousing, 
encouraging and advancing dairy research 
in a way and to an extent now recognized 
as outstanding and important. 


“We are sorry that, because of illness, 


Professor Frandsen cannot be here tonight, 
but I am pleased to read the framed tribute 
which our president, Doctor E. S. .Guthrie, 


will forward to him.” 
—>-—————— 


MILK POOL ELECTS 


Wautoma, Wis.—Harry H. Jack has again 
been named president of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative milk pool although he had resigned 
as president April 1 because of ill health. 

The directors also have re-elected John 
N. Robbins, Gilman, vice-president, and H. F. 
Dries, Saukville, secretary-treasurer. Lester 
D. Duclon, Green Bay, was hired as general 
manager. 

















FROM COW 


What do you really want of a bactericide 
for your dairy plant? Quick and depend- 
able action—easy application—low operat- 
ing cost—aren’t these the essentials of your 


ideal bactericide? And Lo-Bax has them 


all. You can safely recommend it to your 
producers also. 


Lo-Bax contains 50% available chlorine, 
destroys germs quickly and effectively. 


Lo-Bax is quick and convenient to use— 
it dissolves readily in hot or cold water 


Lo- 


to CONSUMER 


and makes clear dairy rinse solutions, 


Lo-Bax is so economical you can use it 
freely on containers and all dairy plant 
equipment, also on walls, floors, drains, 
etc. Your producers, likewise, can use 
Lo-Bax freely on cans, pails, strainers, 
coolers, milking machines, etc. 


Ask your supply house about Lo-Bax (or 
HTH-15)—or write to us for information 
on the Mathieson plan of simple, depend- 
able sanitation “from cow to consumer.” 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS inc 


60 EAST 42NO STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 


LO -BAX NUFOS HTH-15 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA 


BICARBONATE -OF SODA 


Gleltiismee.iGe) 3), |: 


DRY ICE CARBONIC GAS 
CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 








New York June Price 


Uniform Net Return to Producers Down 
2c From the Previous Month— 


Well Above Last Year 


New York milk shed producers delivering 
to handlers under the federal-state market- 
ing orders covering the New York Metro- 
politan Area received a basic uniform rate 
of $1.56 per 100 lbs. for June deliveries of 
3.5 per cent butterfat milk received at plants 
in the 201-210 mile freight zone, according 
to the computations of N. J. Cladakis, Mar- 
ket Administrator, 


made public from his 


New York City headquarters in mid-July. 


The seasonal decrease from the previous 
month was but 2c per 100 Ibs., in the face 
of a gain in daily average deliveries from 
May to June of 1,574,130 lbs. During this 
period daily sales in Class 1 in the controlled 
area 106,627 lbs. The June 
return of $1.56 compares with average net 


increased by 


returns to members of leading producers’ 
associations of $1.01@1.20 per 100 Ibs. for 
the same month last year when federal-state 
control orders were not in force. 


The June price is based on a Class I price 
of $2.45 per 100 Ibs.; a Class II-A price 
of $1.65 per 100 Ibs.; and the following 
prices for each of the remaining eight classes 
which represent the value of milk used for 
various manufactured purposes: Class II-B, 
$1.362 per 100 Ibs.; Class II-C, $1.312 per 100 
Ibs.; Class III-A, $1.348. per 100 lbs.; Class 
III-B, $1.262 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-C, 
$1.072 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-D, $1.037 per 
100 Ibs.; Class IV-A, 96.2 cents per 100 lbs. ; 
Class IV-B, $1.051 per 100 Ibs. The usual 
freight zone and butterfat differentials were 
applicable. 


Volume and Value Breakdown 


The producer price computation for June 
involved a total of 647,549,846 lbs. of milk, 
Mr. Cladakis reported. On the basis of the 
prices which the federal-state orders estab- 
lish for each of the 10 use-classes, this milk 
had a net value of $10,797,972.45. Out of 
this amount there had to be deducted $782,- 
404..56 for market service claims of handlers 
and for payments to cooperatives, leaving 
$10,015,567.89. 


Claims filed by handlers for market serv- 
ice payments total $642,339.21. 
ments are provided for in the 


These pay- 
orders on 
surplus milk moved to manufacturing plants 
when not needed in the market. Actual pay- 
ments will be made by the market adminis- 
trator only after the books of handlers mak- 
ing claims have been audited. Payments to 
cooperatives totaled $140,065.35, made to 
those cooperatives which were certified as 
meeting certain requirements established by 
the orders. 


To the $10,015,567.89, the market admin- 
istrator added a total of $353,164.23 which 
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set aside in 
June, as required by the orders, plus pay- 
ments made by handlers through audit ad- 
justments. Out of this total of $10,368,732.12, 
the market administrator is holding as a 
reserve required by the orders $266,954.52 
to provide against the contingency of errors 


represents all of the reserve 


in reports and payments or of delinquencies 
in payments of handlers. 

The milk involved in the uniform price 
computation for the month of June came 
from approximately 61,000 dairy farmers in 
the six states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. Under the orders handlers were 
required to pay producers for June delivered 
milk on or before July 25. 

July Class 1 and 2-A Prices 

Administrator Cladakis 
changed June minimum prices for 3.5 per 
cent milk in the basic zone, handled in the 
New York City 


area: 


announced un- 


federal-state marketing 


Class 1 $2.45 per 100 Ibs. 
Class 2-A — = 


*Subject to possible plus skimmilk adjustment 
computed later. 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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MILK INSPECTORS MEET 


Combine Study and Pleasure at 3rd 


Annual Summer Conference 


The third annual summer conference of 
the Michigan Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors held its three-day session at Mich- 
igan State College in mid-July. 

More than 100 city, state, and federal 
milk inspectors attended the sessions. J. E. 
Vogt, of the Michigan state health depart- 
ment was chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements. Other members of the com- 
mittee included P. S. Lucas, associate pro- 
fessor of dairy manufacturing at the college; 
A. L. Miller, member of the dairy depart- 
ment of the state department of agriculture; 
and L. L. Miller, member of the state health 
department. 

The 
laboratory work, and recreation. 

G. J. Turney, a member of the Lansing 
health department, was chairman of the first 
day’s program which included talks by Dr. 
C. S. Bryan, instructor of bacteriology at 
Michigan State College; Dr. B. J. Killham, 
extension 


program was made up of lectures, 


specialist in animal pathology; 
Dr. Earl Weaver, head of the college dairy 
department; Dr. F. W. Fabian, professor of 
bacteriology; and I .A. Gould, 
professor of dairy husbandry. 

J. E. Walker, Detroit department of 
health; G. H. Tellier, Cherry-Burrell Com- 
pany, Detroit; Dr. W. L. Mallman, M. S. 
C. professor of bacteriology; G. M. Trout, 
associate professor of dairy husbandry; Dr. 
R. F. Hall, director of the Bay City depart- 
ment of health, and H. E. Miller, of the 
University of Michigan, also appeared on 
the program. 


assistant 


ESTABLISH SAFETY RECORD 


Sheffield New Jersey Drivers Cover 
26,000,000 Miles Without Fatality 


Delivery men of the Sheffield Farms C: 
were congratulated recently by Governor A 
Harry Moore of New Jersey on the estab- 
lishment of a five-year safety record ir 
which they operated horse-drawn and motor 
vehicles over 26,000,000 miles on New Jer- 
sey streets and highways without a fatality. 

“Life is the greatest thing we have,” Gov- 
ernor More said at a luncheon in the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark attended by state 
and local civic officials and company em- 
ployees. “Nothing else counts in compari 
son with it. You men are to be congratu 
lated on the fine record you have establish- 
ed.” 


An illuminated scroll, commemorating this 
“outstanding safety record,” signed by Gov- 
ernor Moore, Arthur W. Magee, Commis 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, and L. A. Van 
Bomel, president of Sheffield Farms, was 
presented Charles Suavet, superintendent of 
the company’s New Jersey division. 


The 26,000,000-mile record, Mr. Van 
Bomel said, is equivalent to 1,040 trips 
around the world or to 4,097 round-trips 
between New York and San Francisco. 


Credit for the performance, he said, be 
longs to the drivers themselves. The com- 
pany does everything it can to prevent acci- 
dents, he added, but in the final analysis it 
is the employees who are responsible for 
safety. 

Commissioner Magee and Lieut. Daniel 
Dunn, head of the traffic bureau of the New 
Jersey state police, told the milkmen that 
the safety record they had established should 
serve as an example for all drivers in the 
state. 

Thomas H. McInnerney, president of Na 
tional Dairy Products Corp., said the New 
Jersey record would be cited to milk com 
panies throughout the country 


Among those attending the luncheon were 
nine drivers, each having the longest service 
in his branch without an accident of any 
kind. Their services ranged from 11 to 18 
years 

ee 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 

Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
June decreased 1.41 per cent from the sam¢ 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 136 U. S. markets t 
the Milk Industry Foundation at its New 
York City headquarters. 

In June daily average sales totaled 6,690, 
307 quarts compared with 6,785,665 quarts in 
June, 1939. 


Milk company payrolls in June showed a 
decrease of 1.12 per cent and employment a 


decrease of 2.33 per cent compared with June, 
1939. 
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VETERINARIANS TO MEET 


‘arm Annual Disease Checks Form 
Leading Part of Program 


New methods of safeguarding the health 

America’s food, work and Army animals 

vital cogs in the nations, preparedness 

gram—will be revealed this month in 
\Vashington during the 77th annual conven- 
ion of the American Veterinary Medical 

\ssociation, largest organization of veter- 
narians in the world. 

The sessions will be held at the May- 
lower Hotel from August 26th to 30th. It 
vill be one of the most important in the 
long history of the Association, according 
to Dr. Cassius Way of New York City, 
President of the A. V. M. A. 

“Nothing is more important to the nation 
in peace or in war than the health of its 
food-producing and work animals,” declared 
Dr. Way, who is internationally known as 2 
specialist in the treatment of disease of large 
animals. “The country’s veterinarians serve 
in the front line of the defense of public health. 
They safeguard the healthfulness of our meat, 
milk, cream, butter, cheese, eggs and poul- 
try. They continually fight the approxi- 
mately 70 diseases and parasites which are 
communicable from animals to man.” 

“The new knowledge to be revealed at 
the Washington convention will enable the 
nation’s veterinarians to cope more effective- 


ly with the animal diseases which annually 
destroy millions of dollars of American farm 
income and which have caused the deaths 
of countless pets,” Dr. Way predicted. “The 
A. V. M. A. has always served mankind and 
the animal kingdom faithfully and well. I 
am confident that many new achievements 
will be revealed this year in Washington.” 
Some 75 addresses and scientific papers 
will be delivered during the five days of 
the convention by outstanding veterinarians 
from all parts of the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. They will speak before three 
general sessions and during sections on re- 
search, geueral practice, small animals, sani- 
tary science and food hygiene, and poultry. 
Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, is Chairman: of the 
Washington Committee on Loca! Arrange- 
ments for the convention. Many nationally- 
known veterinarians are members of his 
committee, including Dr. A. E. Wight, Chief 
of the Tuberculosis Eradication Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who, as 
President-Elect of the A. V. M. A., will 
take office at the close of the convention. 


———eaa oe 


DAIRIES SET RECORD 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB)—AIl dairies de- 
livering milk here were given Grade A rat- 
ing recently, “an enviable record” according 
to local health officials. 
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F. J. OSBORNE ADVANCED 


Becomes N., Y. C. General Agent—Ferd. 
Wortman Named Dairy Agent 


Frank J. Osborne, for over thirty-one 
year connected with the New York Ceptral 
Railroad and for the past thirteen years 
Dairy Agent attached to the New York City 
offices, was promoted as of August Ist to 
the position of General Agent for the New 
York Central System with headquarters at 
the Union Building, Newark, N. J. 

His former place in New York City will 
be filled by Fred. Wortman, who has been 
associated with the line for thirty-five years 
and who has served as Assistant Dairy 
Agent here since August Ist, 1927. 


Both Mr. Osborne and Mr. Wortman are 
widely and favorably known throughout the 
milk and dairy products industry, and their 
many friends are wishing for them the full- 
est success in their new appointments. 


SET MILK CONTROL AREA 


Lansing, Mich—A milk control area for 
Jackson was established recently by the 
Michigan milk marketing board in response 
to a petition of producers. 

Included in the area are the city of Jack- 
son, villages of Michigan Center and Vander- 
cock Lake, the township of Summit and parts 
of Blackman, Leoni and Napoleon townships. 











Successful Summer Conference 


Prominent Speakers Consider Up-to-the Minute Topics at Three-Day 


Chicago Sessions of National Dairy Council—Promotional 


Activities Highlighted 


UTSTANDING speakers and head- 
O line topics combined to make the Na- 


tional Dairy Council Annual Summer 
Conference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, July 15-17, an interesting and ex- 
traordinary program to a record crowd of 
Dairy Council representatives and dairy in- 
dustry men. Nationally recognized leaders 
in the fields of research, education, merchan- 
dising and various fields in the dairy in- 
dustry participated in the sessions, whose 
slogan was “Promotion with Purpose.” 


The three day program was crowded with 
reports of significant developments in nu- 
trition and dairy research, helpful promo- 
tional suggestions to develop increased sales, 
pertinent discussions and symposiums all 
keyed to interest producers, distributors and 


processors of dairy products. 


The first session was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by F. J. Bridges, Chair- 
man of the Council’s Executive Committee. 
Milton Hult, President of the Council, out- 
lined plans of the meeting and presided at 


the first two days’ sessions. 


On the morning of the opening day the 
“Unified Program of Work” of the local 
Council units and the national organization 
spotlighted in an_ illus- 


was dramatically 


trated “March of Time” presentation. 
Consumer Movement Discussed 


On the afternoon program of the opening 
day, Dr. Kenneth Dameron, one of the na- 
tions, authorities on the con- 
sumer movement, addressed the group. His 
topic was “The Consumer Movement-Friend 
or Foe?” The research work he has done 
for the Committee on the Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, Incerporated and ex- 
perience as a faculty member at Ohio State 


recognized 


University, have given him a broad knowl- 
Dr. Dameron stressed 
evi- 


edge of the subject. 
the importance of recognizing early 
dences of consumer activity and working to 


make it an asset to the dairy industry. 


He pointed out that the industry was for- 
tunate in having a recognized organization, 
such as the National Dairy Council to guide 
consumer thinking along lines that would 
be helpful rather than detrimental to it. 
Consumer education is the training of the 
consumer to become a more efficient buyer 
and to develop a better sense of values, he 
said. In the broad sense the total of all the 
consumer’s experiences influences her role 
choice-maker. In the more narrow 


as a 
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sense consumer education is directed toward 
increasing the efficiency of the consumer as 
a buyer. To most people this is consumer 
education. 


Dr. 
Dameron indicated, reflects the practical in- 
terest of many consumers in becoming bet- 
ter buyers and getting their money’s worth. 
It is not a well-organized movement, be- 


The consumer education movement, 


cause it is made up of wide and varied in- 
terests. confronted with the 
problem of determining its responsibility in 
Should business take 
a hand in educating the consumer, or should 
it wait for processes of formal education? 


Business is 


consumer education. 


Cooperative Promotion 


Of vital business importance to all branch- 
es of the dairy industry was an address— 
“Getting the Sales You Want’—given by 
Don Francisco, president of Lord & Thomas 
advertising agency and frequently referred 
to as “America’s Ace in Cooperative Ad- 
vertising.” 


“Some day- 
foresight—the 


either through necessity or 
dairy industry will tell a 
waiting nation the great health story about 
milk and milk products through an aggres- 
sive effective advertising 
campaign,” said Mr. Francisco, whose ad- 
dress is presented in full elsewhere in this 
issue of the Review. 


and educational 


He made this conclusive point in his talk: 
“New 


ifthe dairy industry is to even hold its own, 


and broader markets must be found 


to say nothing of improving its position or 
protecting itself by preparing a larger mar- 


ket in advance of increased production. In-* 


creased consumption means a healthy in- 
dustry, stabilized prices, a safeguard against 
destructive competition and assured steady 
profits to all. You are fighting for a place 
on the American table. Countless industries 
are struggling to get a larger share of the 
food dollar. The strong ag- 
gressive ones crowd out the weaker ones. 
It is true that a great deal of advertising 
money is spent by individual companies to 
promote the sale of milk and other dairy 
products. reasons this adver- 
tising cannot be expected generally to in- 
crease milk consumption. Primarily, it is 
not designed for that purpose. Individual 
companies must protect their interests by 
building and maintaining preference for their 
own brand. To increase consumption is a 
job for the industry.” 


consumer’s 


For obvious 


And he continued: “I know of no other 
product in the world that has so many ad- 
vertising attributes—that has so much to 
offer—that can appeal so directly and so 
deeply to our entire population, as milk and 
its products. From a dietary standpoint 
health authorities agree that the American 
people do not consume enough milk. 


Mr. Francisco 
said, “health authorities say that the drink- 
ing of milk helps to keep the body and com- 
plexion youthful and to postpone the signs 
of old age. In that single statement, you 
have one of the most powerful arguments 
ever put into the hands of an advertiser. 
Imagine what George Washington Hill of 
the American Tobacco Co., would do with 
a story like that, or Fleishmann’s Yeast, or 
Coffee Producers or the Tea Bureau.” 


In his closing remarks, 


Promotion Based on Research 


A feature of the conference was the second 
day’s program, a nutrition symposium. In- 
cluded was a of the research 
needs of the dairy industry; the use of re- 
search facts in uncovering potential sales, 
nutrition 


discussion 


facts worthy of promotion; and 


the promotion of fresh milk ‘in infant feeding. 


‘Basic product research by the dairy in- 
dustry is the only way to secure new facts 
with which to stimulate increased sales,” 
said Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, chief of dairy 
research at the New York State Agricultural 


Experiment Station in his address, “Re- 
search Uncovers Potential Sales.” 
“Two important subjects have received 


the most consideration in recent dairy re- 
search,” he said. “The many investigations 
to aid in the prevention of oxidized flavor 
in milk have shown the way to secure more 
nutritious milk of superior color and keep- 
ing quality by a higher carotene content and 
the ‘grass juice factor.’ That green grass 
produces better milk than dry feeds has been 
known for many years, but only recently 
have grass silages been developed to make 
it economically feasible to feed such ma- 
terial during the winter months. Molasses 
and acid grass silages preserve much of the 
carotene of the green feed. 


“Milk produced by cows fed these silage 
have characteristics very similar to mill 
produced by cows on pasture. The increased 
carotene content with its higher yellow color 
means more vitamin A in the winter whet 
it is most needed. Great stress has been 
given to the color of milk as a merchandising 
feature. The improved keeping quality o! 
high carotene milk is due to the antioxidiz 
ing property of carotene. Better flavor, color 
and food value improve sales. 


Fats Important In Diet 


“It appears that the kind of fat in the 
diet is important in the nutrition of the 
young growing animal. Butterfat was found 
to be superior to corn oil, cocoanut oil, cot- 

(Continued on Page 187) 
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Getting the Sales You Want 


Don Francisco, President of Lord & Thomas, Reviews the Many Successes in 


Cooperative Foods Advertising and Points the Way For The Dairy Industry* 


HE dairy industry is unlike any other 
business in the world. It is unlike other 

agricultural industries in that there are 
two crops to be harvested every day 365 
days a year. It is unlike the manufactured 
goods industries in that production cannot 
be geared to meet fluctuating demands. Na 
ture has made no provision for the turning 
on or off of the faucets of milk production 
in keeping with the demands of the market. 


You know all this. You who have spent 
years, perhaps your whole life, in the dairy 
industry know better than anyone else th 
problems that must be faced and solved from 
day to day. The fact that you have, as pro- 
reached — such 


ducers and distributors, 


efficiency in production, transportation, 
bottling and delivery—irom the cow to th 
doorstep in a matter of hours—is a tribute 
to your industry and the one and a quarter 
million workers who are engaged directly 
in it. 

You know, too, that the biggest farm 
business in the United States is not wheat, or 
cotton, or tobacco, It is dairying. It repre 
sents an investment of twelve billion dollars. 
It grosses some three and one-half billion 
per year, and returns to the farmer one and 
three-quarter billion dollars. This is four 
times the farm value of wheat; six times 
the value of tobacco; twenty times the farm 
value of citrus fruits. 


I have been asked to discuss with you 
today cooperative advertising ; and to review 
the 32-year program of the citrus industry 
of California. 

Increased Use the Common Aim 

Perhaps the very size and various inter 
ests within the dairy industry have made it 
difficult to organize cooperatively. Today, 
many regulatory measures have entered the 
industry. Many states and cities now set, by 
marketing areas, minimum prices to be paid 
producers, resale prices and the price to the 
consumer. But regardless of what justifica 
tion there has been on one side or the other 
for frequent lack of harmony within the in 
dustry ; regardless of the merit of compulsory 
price fixing; regardless of the size, peculiari- 
ties and complications, inherent in the dairy 
business, there surely is a common ground 
on which the dairy industry can organize. 





*An address by Mr. Francisco, head of the 
well-known advertising agency of Lord & Thomas 
with headquarters in New York City, delivered 
on July 15th before the National Dairy Council 
Summer Conference held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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Surely there is a common cause around 
which producers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the industry can rally and con- 


centrate their might and go forward. 


That common cause is to increase the con- 
sumption of milk and milk products.  In- 
creased consumption means a healthy in- 
dustry, stabilized prices, a safeguard against 
destructive ‘competition and assured, steady 
profits to all. 


undertaking is mutually beneficial to every 


And certainly such a mutual 


one in the industry. 





Don Francisco 


said the dairy business was unlike any 
other in the world. It is, on/y from the view- 
point of you who are actively engaged in it. 
It is, only to that point when your product 
is made available to the consumer. From 
then on you are in exactly the same position 
as thousands of other food manufacturers. 
You are in direct competition with them. 
And, indirectly, you are in competition with 
everyone who has anything to sell 


People have only so much money to spend. 
They do not have nearly enough to satisfy 
all their needs or desires. Too large a 
share may be spent for radio, movies, auto- 
mobiles, the hairdresser and silk stockings. 
Thus you are competing with industries out- 
s.de the food business. 


More directly you are fighting for a place 
on the American table. 
is extremely keen. 
much. 


This competition 
People can eat only so 
Countless industries and manufac- 
turers are constantly struggling to get a 


larger share of the consumer’s food doll 
The strong, aggressive ones crowd out the 
weaker ones. 


While it is true that the capacity of tne 
human stomach is limited and the total 
consumption of food cannot greatly be i 
creased, the situation of the dairy industry 
is not as dark as it might be. 


The American diet is still inadequate. Many 
people do not eat properly for economic 
reasons. But a great number who can afford 
an adequate diet do not take enough of thei: 
calories in the form of foods rich in vitamins 
and minerals—the dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables. 

Citrus Industry Accomplishments 

The California citrus industry—or at least 
the 80 per cent of it making up the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange—has taken advan 
Since 1908 they have 
not for one minute let up on the task of tell 


tage of this situation. 


ing the people why and how they should 
consume more Sunkist Oranges. 

When they began the average American 
ate 31 oranges a year Now the figur 
is over 90. 


During this same period the consumptio 
of fruits and vegetables has generally in 
creased—but far less than the 200 per cent 
gain made by oranges. Some products, suc! 
as apples, have actually declined in thei 
standing with the public. 


The mere fact that substantial amounts o 
money were spent to advertise oranges 1s nu 
the answer to Sunkist’s success. Advertising 
was simply the vehicle—the voice of a larg: 
industry. How that vehicle was used wa 
the important thing. 

Briefly, Sunkist’s advertising success cat 
be summed up in two short sentences: 

First—Popularizing orange juice, thus 
consuming far greater quantities of oranges 
than otherwise possible. 


Second—Convincing people they need 
oranges for certain specific, important 

health reasons. 

Milk and most of its products are like thx 
orange in that they can be consumed in 
quantity—should be—and would be, if the 
public was fully aware of the benefits. 


It is true that a great deal of advertising 
money is spent by individual companies to 
promote the sale of milk and* other dairy 


products at the present time. For obvious 
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ons this advertising cannot be expected 
ge erally to increase milk’s consumption. 
P; marily it is not designed for that pur 
p Individual companies must protect their 

interests by building and maintaining a 
pr ference for their own brand. 


o increase consumption is a job for the 
invustry. Millions of dollars are spent each 
year by individual coffee companies. Yet 
to increase consumption, the coffee industry 
foind it necessary to launch an aggressive 

perative advertising campaign. 


he same thing happened in the tea busi- 
s. Here again vast amounts were spent 

on brand advertising, but the Tea Burear 

was organized to increase tea’s consumption 

with an annual advertising expenditure of 
ut $1,000,000. 


Other Cooperative Publicity Drives 


\nd the same for wine. The industry 
found itself in a desperate situation a couple 
of years ago. So the wine growers and 
vintners of California banded together to 
raise consumption of California wines. 


What has happened since these three in- 
dustries launched their cooperative cam- 
paigns? Each of them got under way be 
tween two and three years ago. 

Consumption of coffee had remained at 13 
pounds per capita for the last generation 
where it stood in 1937. In 1939, according 
to the Associated Coffee Industries of 
\merica, consumption had increased to 15.2 
pounds, an increase of 2.2 pounds per capita. 


Tea imports for the year ended in June, 
1938, totaled 78,800,000 pounds. 
increased steadily since, going to 80,500,000 
in the ’38-'39 period and jumping to 95,- 
700,000 pounds during the last twelve months 


They have 


an increase of more,than 20 per cent over 
the °37-’38 year. 

Like results have been shown in the wine 
industry. Consumption of California wines 
in 1939 was 17.4 per cent greater than in 
1938. 


The campaigns of these industry groups 
ve much in common in that they carried 
tlle message direct to the consumer through 
backed by 


gressive advertising themes 


bstantial appropriations. 

Add to this the millions of dollars spent 
r orange juice, tomato and pineapple juice, 
a drinks, beer and scores of others, and 
1 get an idea of the terrific struggle going 
1 just in the so-called beverage field alone. 
hen consider the additional millions spent 
the broad field of food advertising. The 
ital is staggering. What chance, then, does 
ilkk and its products have in winning new 
msumers and in getting present consumers 
use more? 


I know of no other product in the world 
iat has so many advertising attributes—tnat 





as so much to offer—that can appeal so 
lirectly and so deeply to our entire popu- 
ation. 
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Food is the most important of our three 
essential purchases—food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. And dairy products are the most vital 
of all foods. Considering milk alone for 
the moment, let us look at the possibilities 
Milk is within the 
price reach of nearly everyone, and penny for 


of expanding the market. 


penny milk offers more food value than any 
other food. 


Tremendous Possibilities For Milk 


From a dietary standpoint, health autheri- 
ties agree that the American people do not 
consume enough milk. The United States 
Department of Agriculture made a study to 
determine the place milk should occupy in 
the diet of every human being. According 
to these findings the following quantities of 
milk should be consumed: 


For a restricted diet for emergency use—3 
qts. per capita per week. 
For an adequate diet at minimum cost—5 


qts. per capita per week. 


For an adequate diet at moderate cost—5.9 
qts. per capita per week. 


This would indicate that our present con- 
sumption of milk is barely enough for a 
“restricted diet for emergency use.” To 
raise the per capita consumption of milk to 
the level of an adequate diet at minimum cost 
would nearly double present sales volume. 


From this and vast stores of other evidence 
we know that a much bigger market for 
milk exists. For markets exist wherever 
there is a need or desire for a given com- 
modity. The Philadelphia milk survey, con 
ducted by the Philadelphia State College of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Dept. of Agricul 
ture, shows that 50 per cent of the adult 
population never drinks milk, further indicat 
ing the size of the market that is open for 
development. 


It is reasonable to assume that larger mar- 
kets also exist for butter, cheese and ice 
cream. Our per capita consumption of butter 
and cheese is far below that of many other 
countries. Regarding ice cream it is interest- 
ing to note that per capita consumption in the 
state of Pennsylvania is almost twice that 
of the country as a whole. (4.1 gallons 
against 2.3 gallons based on reporting manu 
acturers representing an estimated 65 per cent 
of total production.) 


Now, to just what extent can the market 
for dairy products he expanded? No one 
can say 


exactly. other 


forces of educational effort have a tremendous 


Advertising and 


power; they also have their limitations. 
These must be understood. Advertising can- 
not accomplish the impossible. We know 
what advertising, in coordination with other 
phases of promotion programs, has done for 
countless manufacturers and cooperative or 
industry groups. 


Regional Dairy Efforts Considered 


There have been in the milk industry a 
few cooperative campaigns in certain sections 









of the country. In San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, producers and distributors joined to- 
gether about two years ago to expand and 
round out, through advertising, the educa- 
tional program of the California Dairy Coun- 
cil to increase the consumption of milk, | 
am personally familiar with this program 
because it has been directed by the San rran 
cisco office of Lord & Thomas. 


San Francisco has shown steady increases 
in milk sales since the campaign began in 
May, 1938. Volume was decreasing at that 
time. The last half of 1938 showed an in- 
crease of about 2 per cent over the same 
period in 1937. Sales in 136 metropolitan 
cities (reported through the Milk Industry 
Foundation) in this period showed a decreas« 
of 4.8 per cent. 


In-the first half of 1939 San Francisco 
gained 5.7 per cent against a gain of 1.6 
per cent for the 136 cities. And in the last 
half of 1939 San Francisco gained 7.5 per 
cent; the 136 cities gained 4.1 per cent. 


Milk sales in 1939 as compared to the sales 
in the pre-advertising year of 1937 showed 
an increase of 10.7 per cent. This compared 
to a decrease of 2 per cent in the 136 metro- 
through the Milk 
Industry Foundation. In the first quarter 
of 1940 San Francisco was up about 10 per 


politan cities reporting 


cent; the 136 cities were down about 1 
per cent. 

The advertising in San Francisco was 
aimed solely at the adult market. It stressed 
the need for at least 2 glasses of milk daily 
by grown-ups to maintain good health. It 
is interesting to note that sales of % pints 
in restaurants, lunch rooms, soda fountains, 
etc., showed an increase in 1939 of 18.5 per 
cent over 1938, indicating that people were 
drinking considerably more milk when eating 
out, particularly at lunch time, than they had 
previously. 


From a store merchandising standpoint 
or point of sale—milk and most other dairy 
products never get a break. Other grocery 


items can be displayed in windows, on 


counters or in mass displays. And every 
alert merchandiser knows the value, in terms 
of increased sales, of a good display, plus 
an effective selling message and price 


. Milk and butter must be kept in the re- 
frigerator. They have little chance for im 
pulse buying. Store material, well placed, 
can help to bridge the gap between adver 


tising and actual purchase. 


It is not always easy for an individual 
distributor to get advertising material into 
the grocery store. Most of them carry more 
than one brand. But we know that store 
pieces designed to sell milk as a commodity 
are readily acceptable by the retailer. In San 
Francisco, Dealer Service men have placed 
such industry material on many occasions. 
And sales promotion pieces have actually 
been installed in from 66 per cent to 90 per. 
cent of all stores called on. 


(Continued on Page 182) 








The “BACKBONE” of The Nation 





“ein fact, EVERYBODY drinks milk today--- 


$ because milk is recognized not only as one 
SEZ 7 ’ 7 : 


of our most healthful foods, but, in general, 
is one of our most sanitary foods. 

With amazing rapidity, America has become one 
of the leading dairy nations of the world, and as a re- 
sult, is one of the “‘healthiest’’ nations in the world. 

The “build up” that milk has today in the public 
mind didn’t just happen. In the last few decades there 
have been literally millions of dollars spent in the 
promotion of milk as a “healthy’’ food. 

Producers could, with confidence, promote the use 
of milk as a healthy and sanitary food. The public 
has been able to accept this promotion with confidence 

largely because they have known that research 
has established practically every inch of the way in 
setting the high standards sanitation which are 
common practice inthe milk industry today. 

Cleansers are a vitally important factor in maintain- 
ing these high standards. That constant research 
seeking out new and better means of making cleansing 
operations more efficient is not a myth it is fact. 
Solvay Cleansers are constantly being improved on the 
basis of findings of its research staff. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufac cess Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pick-ups—Here and There 


Brevities Culled from the Daily Mail and Items Notcd 
by a Review Representative as He Gets Around, 
In and About the Dairy Plants 


Eastern Meeting 


N June 30th, the service representatives of the eastern di 
O sion of The Diversey Corporation met at the Hotel Astor 

in New York City with J. M. Sharp, divisional manage 
presiding. 





Representatives of the research and_ service staffs described 
new Diversey products, and improved methods of food plant cleat 
ing and sterilizing operations. Of particular interest were the 
recent developments by the research department of improved 


methods of milkstone removal, can washing and bottle washing 


It was announced at the meeting that in view of increased 
business The Diversey Corporation was placing in its eastern 


division three additional experienced service representatives. 


Generations 


HEN three generations of Brocks a’fishing go the catch 
\/ is hound to be gratifying as this photo will attest. When 

this picture was taken O. Carlyle Brock, president of the 
Sanitary Farms Dairy in Erie, Pa., his father (left), and so 
Omar, were up in Canada fishing for mountain brook trout and 
almost every da 
they caught the | 
gal limit. The la 
gest trout landed 
caught by milkma 
Brock, measured 
exactly  seventec 
inches. The balan 
of the catch aver 
aged from _ seve! 
to ten inches. De 
pite unfavorable ic 
cream weather ear] 
this season, Broc! 
reported very sat 
isfactory increase 
in sales over la 
year. The growtl 
in Sanitary’s ice 
cream sales necessi 


tated many im 





provements for thi 


0. C., Omar, and 0. Carlyle Brock 


season including 
two insulated ice cream trucks, enlarged freezer, new ice crean 
parlor and other incidental equipment. Whether selling milk 01 
ice cream, hunting of fishing “Carl” Brock puts all vf his energy 
into his activity at that time. 
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Case Washers 


SSEMBLY line view of modernistic milk bottle case washers 


re 


Joted 
d, 


in the factory of Mojonnier Bros. Company in Chicago, Ill. 
Increasing demand by milk distributors for case washing 
tipment has stimulated production by this firm. 


ting 


| di 
Astor 
Na ge 





New President 


: Virginia Dairy Company 





RANK F. RENNIE, JR., head of the 








ribed 
— of Richmond, and president of the Milk Industry Foundation 
—"s for the past two years, has lately announced his relinquishment 
coved that office and election of Colonel B. F. Castle as president of 
Leone the Foundation. Colonel Castle was formerly vice-president of the 
\dministrative and Research Corporation of 
eased New York. Frank Rennie will continue to 
ister serve as chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Rennie said this enlargement of activi- 
ions tics followed a study made by the industry 
and reported on a year ago at the San Fran- 
catch cisco convention. He also stated that many 
When matters arising from new national defense 
of the plans, federal interpretations, regulations, or- 
so ders and hearings make this appointmeent with 
an - offices in Washington particularly timely, and 
da it will strengthen the splendid educational 
ie | Co rs ee program of the Foundation that has been so 
e la: effective in developiag and disseminating basic economic information 
nded oncerning the fluid milk industry. 
kma Dairy Mixers 
Tt S PART of their regular monthly activities, the Pittsburgh 
renin Dairy Mixers have started an educational program. At the 
lane meeting of June 28th, in the demonstration rooms of the 
wwe Pittsburgh Dairy Council they were given instructive and interesting 
er information on the activities of the local Council. 
Des 
le ic 
earl] 
roc! 
Sa 
reas 
las 
owtl 
ice 
essi 
im 
- thi 
iding 
rean The officers of the Pittsburgh Dairy Mixers are Joseph F. 
k o1 Hellauer, President; Dr. H. S. Johnson, Vice-President; E. E. 
lergy Horner, Secretary; Ralph Zenner, Treasurer. Meetings are held 


the last Friday evening of each month at Hotel Roosevelt. 
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Speed Up 
with DOERING 


BUTTER PRINTERS 


?O0 perfect 
butter prints 


per hour 


You know what the results will be 
in advance if your bulk butter is 
handled on Doering Butter Printers. 
The speed is expertly calculated, 
the prints perfectly formed, the 
moisture content regulated to a 
nicety. 

Doering machines reduce the cost 
of converting butter into prints... 
are self-amortizing through econ- 
omies effected and larger oppor- 
tunities for profit. 

Made in sizes producing 200, 500, 
1,000 and 5,000 pounds per hour in 
quarters, halves or whole pounds. 


/) o€ e ALILG C.DOERING 
a & SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake a. Chicago 





Write for catalog 














AUTOMAT Butter Wrappers 












One AUTOMAT often TYPE 

does the work of four ma- M.X.8. 
P Wrapper 

chines of less modern type. with 


° Slab Feed 
With Double Slab Conveyor. 
Feed 160 to 180 pieces 
PER MINUTE (up 
to 10,800 
pieces per 
hour) may be 
produced. 


Sizes and ad 
justable speeds 
for all types 
of operation. 
request 
AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHTO . 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 
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Getting The Sales 


(Continued from Page 179) 


Financing A National Campaign 


Since we have drawn some comparison 
between the citrus and dairy industries let 
us now examine the cost factor of financing 
a national milk campaign that would be, say, 


comparable to that of the citrus industry 


The citrus appropriations (California and 
Florida) will amount to about $3,250,090 
This means that about 4 per cent of the 


gross farm income from. citrus fruit is 


devoted to promotion campaigns. 


It would take less than 1/5 of 1 per cent 
f the gross farm income from dairy products 
to provile this same amount. In other words 
if the dairy industry, on the basis of farm 
income, devoted 1/21th as much toward sal 
promotion as the citrus industry, there would 
be an annual appropriauion of over 3 mil 


lion dollars. 


Your industry is approaching a serious 
undertaking. Your industry is capable of 
succeeding in that undertaking. But you 
should know that there are many pitfalls that 
lie along the path of cooperative groups. And 
the mortality has been high. 


\ study made in 1936 showed that more 
than half such cooperative campaigns fell by 
the wayside within two years; four out of 
five lasted less than five years and only six 


out of 113 continued for cight years 


We know, of course, the depression, labor 
troubles, higher taxes and other uncontrolla 
ble factors were responsible for the collaps« 
of some cooperatives. But controllable factors 
were permitted to cause failure of many 
others. The causes of such failure can be 


summarized in general as follows: 


Poor financing or lack of machinery to 
provide permanent or long-term financial 


resources ; 


Inadequate knowledge of the problems at 
hand ; 


Unsound strategy and improper direction 
to accomplish the ultimate goal; 


Members of the industry, not sold on thi 


cooperative program or on advertising itself; 


Loose organization—no central unit with 
authority to plan and carry out the program 


in all its important details ; 


Getting off the track by trying scheme 
and short cuts rather than adhering to basi 
objective principles; and 


Expecting too much in a short period of 
time or giving up when the goal may actually 
be in sight. 

But many of the cooperative groups that 
have hung on; that have been soundly organ 
ized and wisely administered and directed, 
have achieved outstanding success. 


In addition to food cooperatives such as 





citrus, coffee, tea, wine, walnuts, pineapples, 
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cranberries, there have heen great cooperative 


accomplishments in other fields 
The Record of the Railroads 


One of the darkest pictures it is imaginable 
to conceive was that of the railroad a few 
years ago. With billio invested and bil 
lions of indebtedness, the industry was burd- 


ened by regulation, shrunken revenues, high 


taxes. The railroads had lost public good 
will. They had lost political support and 
understanding. They had a bad, if not un 
friendly press. And they were faced with 
ever increasing compctition on the ground, 


in the air and on the wate 
this the fact that the railroads themselves 
the management and employees, had lost 
morale and you can see how dismal was 


the outlook for the future of the railroads. 


That was the picture some four years ago 
It is entirely different today All the ills 
lave not yet been corrected but in fou 
ie railroad industry had take 


on new life and faced the future with re- 


vitalized confidence. 


What caused this change? In its broad 


it about by 


| 


ispects this change was broug 
presenting to the public in a straight-forward 


and dramatic way the truth; the interesting 


and convincing facts about the railroads. 


he story had never before been told. It 
was full of industrial romance and exciting 
achievement. It was alive with public in 
terest. It revealed the record of American 
railroads in constantly providing — better, 
quicker and cheaper service for America 
commerce. 

The railroads, their officers and men, be 
gan to realize they had 


Moral was restored and th 


public began to understand and appreciate 


proud ot 


the railroad’s problems It began to take 
pride in these great transportation systems 
Che attitude of politicians changed because 
it is the politician’s job to seek and reflect 


1 


the attitude of the public. The sentiments 


of both the public and press had drastically 


changed. 


It is interesting to note that the Wheelet 


Lea act to equalize control of competitive 
transportation methods was passed by both 
houses ot Congress r} train-length bill 
was defeated and the 1.C. granted the rail 
roads a substantial rate increase. 

1 cite the case of 1 rail ids simp] 


to give an exampk 


perative industry program, and to point to 


important part advertising has played 


in helping to solve a most difficult problem. 


Suggestions For the Dairy Business 

How can the dairy industry get under way 
and what should be the procedure in carrying 
out a cooperative campaign? In this connec 
tion I have been asked to outline the methods 
of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
whose Sunkist advertising has been a notable 
7 
| 


d 
i. 


success in the cor yperative fie 





The real fundamental of this success 
quickly given. It 1s organization—stron 


orgaimization, vet demo rat organization 


reganization which has brought forward tl 


best minds of the industry to serve it. 


The necessity for proper organization cat 
not be over-stressed, for the inherent weak 
ness of a cooperative is that it tends to fal 
apart from an excess of decentralization 
and lack of direction. Organizations must b 
developed on a long-time basis—a permanet 
basis. Results are not always quick to show 


1 


Short term of sporadic expenditures of effor 
and money are sheer waste. 

Organization must be developed in a man 
ner to engender the confidence of member 

xl draw forth their participation. The 
central administration should have full an 
unhampered authority and responsibility fo 
the conduct of the general program. But it 
should never become a thing apart from th 
vhole. 

In the past 25 years I have had the op 
portunity to watch many cooperatives at 
work. I have never seen an advertising pro 
gram succeed without a strong organizatio1 
behind it. I have seen a number of well 
conceived advertising efforts fail because of 
weakness in this fundamental of funda 
mentals. On the other hand, an effective 
and consistent advertising program can con 
tribute vitally to the solidarity of the spon 


ring organization. 


\nother important fundamental is — the 


mechanism of fund raising. The first year’s 
advertising expenditure of the California 
fruit Growers Exchange was $7,000, spent 
in lowa in 1908. The cost was divided among 
members in proportion to the number of 
packed boxes of fruit each had shipped. This 
method of establishing an arbitrary fund and 
prorating the expense was followed for ten 


years 


Then the present and more satisfactory 
method was substituted. Each box of Sun 
kist fruit is assessed a predeterminted amount 

so that large crops automatically raise 
larger funds. 


Citrus Methods Summarized 


But another quality of the California citrus 
growers is that they have never flinched at 
facing a problem when the going gets tough 
That is their signal to retrench in some ex 
penses but to expand the advertising invest- 
ment. This summer the California growers 
ave the largest crop of oranges they have 

er had, while Florida competition has been 
removed by adverse weather. In this situa- 
tion they saw both a gigantic selling job 
and a great opportunity. So they increased 
the orange assessment 40 per cent—raising a 
total of $1,000,000 for the six months be- 
ginning last May. 


During a single week in June the growers 
received $1,000,000 more for their oranges 
than in the corresponding week a year before. 
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hat is the result of many years of sound 
irketing, advertising and merchandising. 
these years the Exchange has used most 
the avenues of promotion open to the 


irketers of foods. 


With their early, small appropriations, thi 
trus growers concentrated on the major 
yjective—the consumer—at first in only one 
ate. They have expanded from there. But 
ill the dominant part of their effort is 
rected toward the women, men and children 
10 buy and use their products. For in 
end, success or failure is determined 
lely by what the buyer thinks of what 
e seller had to offer. 
They have used the educational mediums 


lagazines, newspapers, radio—and the re- 


iinder mediums: Posters, car cards, spot 
dio. * Booklets have served to give detailed 
formation to those who request it. They 
ave capitalized both of the basic food appeals 
appetite and health. They have made their 
py interesting and compelling, but they 


ave not risked the welfare of a great in 


dustry by over-stepping fact. 


Secondly, they have educated the dealer 


to become a better salesman of their product 
told him how best to buy, price and display 
They were the first to develop a staff 
o make personal calls on the trade publica- 
tions and supply and install display materials. 
Thirdly, 


ihead. 


citrus worked 


They have kept in touch with re- 


growers have 


earch, encouraged it, contributed to it, en 
gaged in it. Research has a wide range, 
covering nutrition, new uses, by-products, and 


consumer habits. 
Nutritional Research Valuable 


Sunkist’s best-known accomplishment in 


the field of nutritional research is what is 
known as the Mooseheart Study. It was 
n investigation of the value of citrus fruits 
in dental health. Oyer a dozen years ago a 
roup of Chicago dentists found that a com- 
mon condition of tender and bleeding gums 
esponded to the drinking of generous 


mounts of fresh orange and lemon juice 


hey wanted to check this discovery on an 


adequate and controlled clinical basis. The 
Exchange volunteered to supply the fruit and 
funds, a mid-western university supplied the 
supervision, and a three-year study was be- 
gun among 341 of the children at the City 


of Childhood, Mooseheart, Il 


The detailed story of the study and its re- 
sults make up a printed book of over 300 
pages. Briefly the benefits to the gums were 
confirmed. Children receiving 16 ounces of 
fresh orange and lemon juice a day had 83 
per cent less trouble with their gums than 
when receiving their regular, better-than- 
average diet. Not only that—they had 57 
per cent less trouble with tooth decay. These 
were discoveries of first importance. Gum 
troubles are one of the most frequent of 
ailments, in people of all ages. Tooth decay 


is almost universal among our children. 


These discoveries were certain, sooner or 
later, to penetrate the consciousness of the 
dental profession. They are a very progres- 
sive group. Through them, the public would 
slowly have been educated. But through 
advertising, Sunkist was able to speed up 
this process of professional and consumer 
education. Mailings to dentists and adver- 
tisements in their journals briefed the re- 
search and promoted the sale of the technical 
report. 


Magazine 


sion of the discoveries to the 


advertising told a popular ver- 
public and 
offered a free booklet giving additional de 
tails For Sunkist’s health 


campaign was devoted almost 


several years 
entirely to 
the Mooseheart Study. The emphasis was 
gradually reduced, and tooth-and-gum_ bene 
fits have been consolidated as part of the 
general 


story. Questionnaires reveal that 


nine out of ten dentists are aware of the 
dental 
surveys show that this 
advertising has contributed materially to the 


value of oranges and lemons in 


health. Consumer 


acceptance of these fruits as health-giving. 


\ fourth line of their activity is publicity. 


Newspaper and magazines rightly reject 


much of this sort of material which comes 
to their hands. But they will use articles, 


recipes and pictures of genuine reader in 


Dairy products, like citrus fruits, 


terest. 
have a high standing with them. 

Fifth is the education of the professions 
and special groups: Doctors, dentists, dieti 
There is little 
need to mention what Sunkist has done in 


tians, teachers, and the like. 


this field, since there is no better example 
than the work of your own National Dairy 
Council. 


A sixth activity covers the problem of 
industry relations—the work of keeping mem 
bers informed and cooperative and of secur- 
For there will 
always be the hitch-hikers, those who ride 


ing additions to membership. 


free while the majority pay the fare. 
The Fundamental Necessities 


Broadly speaking, any cooperative dairy 


program should include’ the following 
functions : 
1. Advertising. 


2. Merchandising (sales promotion work 


in stores, restaurants, soda fountains, etc.). 

3. Research (to determine new facts 
about milk, butter, ice cream, and cheese; 
new uses, new outlets, by-products; trade 
and consumer research). 

4. Publicity of the type now being so ef- 
fectively directed by your Dairy Council 

5. Educational work in schools; among 
doctors and dietitians and other educational 
activities $0 ably carried out for many years 
by your Dairy Council. 

6. Relations within the industry. 

7. Public relations. 

Naturally, 


list the various phases of an industry pro 


no attempt has been made to 


gram in the order of their importance. The 
research, publicity and educational phases 
are basic and important. Fortunate it is 
that the dairy industry has an established 
organization in the National Dairy Council 
with a background of prestige and experience 
of more than 20 years in these important 
branches of promotion. Any contemplation 
of an all-over program should take in Dairy 
Council activities, for they are essential to 
an effective program and will be of inesti 
mable value to the industry. 











GEAR HEAD MOTOR DRIVE 





ucts manufacturers. 
power costs. Rotary Seal optional. 


Complete Line WAUKESHA METAL SANITARY FITTINGS and TUBING 


No Plating to Wear Off - - No Rust or Corrosion 
Write for Bulletin No. 42 containing complete list 


WAUKESHA SPECIALTY CO. 


Original BUMP Sanitary PUMP 


No matter how difficult your sanitary pumping job may be, a Bump 
Pump will give you an extra measure of dependable service. This 
proved pump is adaptable to practically every type of installation 
operating against vacuums as high as 27 inches or head pressures 
up to 100 pounds. Used universally by large and small dairy prod- 
Slow speed non-fluctuating delivery. Low 


BOX No. 42 
* WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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It would be difficult and probably ineffec- 
tive to attempt to advertise or publicize all 
dairy products in one advertisement, whether 
that advertisement be in a publication, on 
You must 
be specific. You must lift out and feature 


the radio, or any other medium. 


the strongest selling appeals of each product 
You cannot generalize by saying, “Dairy 
products are good for you—drink more milk, 


eat more butter, and cheese and ice cream.” 


The approach for each product would prob- 
ably be entirely different and the technique 
advantages 


in presenting each product's 


might bear no similarity. 


Because butter forms the keystone of the 
dairy industry it should receive the utmost 
Fluid milk 

is also of the greatest importance and any 
increase in milk sales lessens the surplus 
As a result this 
indirectly raises the price of these other prod 
ucts While 


reveal additional potent selling facts about 


consideration in your program. 


to go into other products. 
research will unquestionably 


milk, you are now in possession of a wealth 
of scientific data around which a sound cam 


paign could be begun tomorrow. 


Single points such as acidosis, vitamins, 


ete., were the foundation of Sunkist’s adver- 
tising success. ‘In milk you have the best 
food source of calcium and Vitamin A. You 
have the important proteins and phosphor- 
ous; Vitamins B and G. Health authorities 
say that the drinking of milk helps to keep 
the body and complexion youthful and to 


po tpone the signs ol old age. 
Milk Sales Appeals Powerful 


In that single statement you have one of 
the most powerful arguments ever put into 
Imagine what 


Washington Hill of the 
Tobacco Co. would do with a story like that. 


the hands of an advertiser. 


American 


(,eorg¢ 


Can you imagine what Fleischmann, or the 


Coffee Producers or the Tea Bureau—or any 
one of a dozen other advertisers would do 
with it. In terminology I have spoken mostly 
about milk. This is only because there is 
more dietetic inofrmation about milk; be- 
cause there have been case histories, and the 
market for the expansion of milk consump- 
tion is more clearly indicated Che dairy 
industry, like a great many other industries, 
faces the problem of over-production. Two 
factors point to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. First, during the past ten years an 
average of not more than about 75 per cent 
of the milk cows of the country were being 
milked during any one year. Second, the 
industry is faced with further over-produc- 
tion. Since 1934 the number of milk cows 
has been on the decline. Today, however, 
dairy herds are increasing. On January 1, 
1940, the number of cows on farms was about 
1 per cent larger than the 25,093,000 head 


a year earlier. 

More significant is the increase in the 
number of heifers and heifer calves being 
On January 1, 1940, 
there were about 5,400,000 head from one 


saved for milk cows. 
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This would be 
equivalent to 21.3 heifers per 100 cows and 


to two years old on farms. 


would be the highest number in relation to 
cows in the 20 years of record; and would 
be decidedly more than needed for replace- 
ments in 1940. 


Other forces will also tend to increase 
production. When farmers experience un- 
satisfactory returns from other agricultural 
enterprises many of them turn to dairying 
as a source of steady, cash income. And, 
today, as never before, soil conservation pro- 
grams encourage the expansion of the live- 
stock industry to utilize pasture and hay 


crops. 


Outlets Must Be Broadened 


New and broader markets must be found 
if the dairy industry is to even hold its own 
and maintain the present price structure, to 
say nothing of improving its position or pro- 
tecting itself by preparing a larger market 
in advance of increased production. 

I can think of no better way to close than 
repeat what | said in 1932 when I had the 
privilege of addressing the International As- 
sociation of Milk Dealers in Oakland, Cal. 


At that time I said, ‘““Advertising’s greatest 
service to the dairy industry as a whole must 
eventually come through a concerted move- 
ment to raise the per capita consumption of 
dairy products to a level more nearly ap 
proximating American standards of living. 


“The public should have the facts about 
milk and milk products. Some day it will 
get them. Some day, cither through neces- 
sity or foresight, the industry will be given 
the funds to tell the nation this great health 
story through an effective educational adver- 
tising campaign.” 


R. G. WRIGHT CO. MOVES 


Bulfalo Dairy Equipment Makers Enter 
Modern New Plant 


On August Ist the R. G. Wright Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of quality dairy equipment, 
moved to their new modern manufacturing 
plant located at 2933 North Main St., But- 





falo, N. Y. 
modern facility for increasing production and 
W right 
which have won wide recognition for ad- 
It consists 
of three separate buildings and has a total 


The new plant will have every 


maintaining the R. G. standards, 


vanced design and construction. 


floor space of over 55,000 sq. ft. One build- 
ing will house the executive and general 
offices and a second will contain the manufac- 
turing plant. Building three will be used 


for display rooms, engineering departmen: 
and employee receation facilities. 

This company was founded in 1897, a 
since then has been steadily increasing its 
manufacturing facilities to meet the expat 
ing demand for its pasteurizers, cream vais 
coolers, soaker bottle washers, can washes, 
stainless steel weigh cans, milk pumps and 
other dairy equipment. 

The executive officers of the R. G. Wrigint 
Co. include: Howard P. 
S. V. R. Spaulding, Jr., 


mour Hayes, sales manager; C. W. Blashiill, 


Faust, preside: 


vice president 5 


retail sales manager; and Frank L. Klait 
chief engineer. 
i 


N. J. CREAM PRICES UP 


Class 2 Rate Advanced From $1.35 to 
$1.65 Effective August 5 
Trenton, N. J.—Slightly higher prices on 
table cream were announced here effective 
August 5th by the Board of Milk Control. 
Under the new price schedule, the wholesale 
price of milk utilized as Class II is 
vanced from $1.35 to $1.65 per 100 Ibs. 

The retail price of heavy cream is ad 
vanced 8 cents per quart and 2 cents on 
the one-half pint bottle, while one-half pints 
of light cream are advanced one cent. 

The heavy cream price is advanced fron 
66 cents to 74 cents per quart; one-half 
pints of heavy cream are moved from 20 to 


22 cents; 


while half-pints of light cream will 
be 16 cents compared with 15 cents, the 
price that has prevailed for several mont! 
While the wholesale and retail prices of 
cream have advanced they are still below 
those that prevailed last year. On August 
1, 1939, heavy cream was selling in retail 
channels at 77 cents per quart; one-half 
pints of heavy cream were 23 cents, while 
light cream in one-half pints was the same 
as it will be under the new schedule. 
—_ + —<— - 


RULING ON MILK BOTTLES 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa.—At a recent meeting 
of dairymen here the state inspector ordered 
the discard of all out-of-town colored or e1 
bossed bottles. 

Persons bottling milk will not be allow 
to use anything but plain bottles or a 
specially printed bottle of their own. Bottles 
other than plain ones, cannot be accepted 
the dairies if the bottles come from outsi 
of Mt. Pleasant. 

The action is in compliance with the Io 
package label law, enforcement of which 
the first step being taken to enforce the sta 
dairy laws in Mt. Pleasant. 


— 


DAIRY INCORPORATED 





Canterbury, Conn.—The Reed Canterbu: 
Dairy Farm, Inc., Canterbury, was recent 
incorporated here: The officers are: Pres 
dent, Ralph E. 
Frieda Reed; vice-president, Ralph G. Ree 


Reed; assistant secretar 


treasurer-secretary, Lelia W. Reed. 
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In Advocacy of Caution 
(Continued from Page 170) 


drive toward attainment of our vast pro- 


gram of total preparedness. 


Such added optimism appears on _ the 
vhole pretty well founded; nevertheless, we 
nnot put aside the feeling that it should 
tempered by a marked degree of caution. 


As we have remarked in these columns 
before, the dairy field from a purely physical 
standpoint and in spite of late July heat and 
lry weather, seems splendidly prepared to 
meet the demands of any emergency possible 
at the moment to visualize. Plants and 
equipment are currently or within short 
notice available whose capacity potentials 
would readily permit a huge and rapid ex- 
pansion in the output of every commercially 
useful ‘manufactured dairy product. And, 
while general heat and some drought in re- 
cent weeks have intensified the seasonal 
shrink in milk flow, major controlling con- 
ditions bearing upon the total production 
f our dairy herds during the balance of the 
year seem favorable enough to offer excep- 
tional resistance to the effects of even the 
most severe of late summer weather. 


We have experienced this season an in- 
creased total cow population whose aver- 
age condition and quality shows general im- 
provement; supplies of feeds rule plentiful 
to liberal with the trend toward a more 
encouraging butterfat-feed ratio; reserve 
stocks of and production possibilities for 
leading dairy products range from large 
to heavy ; no material deficiency in the reser- 
voir of trained operating personnel is in 
sight; and ever present is the insistent spur 
to expanding individual production of high 
government-set fluid outlet returns in most 
of our leading distribution areas. 


In short, we see small likelihood that 
domestic dairying will in the months to come 
fail to turn out a quantity of milk adequate 
to provide a large excess of those concen- 
trates most likely to be drawn upon more 
-xtensively for export, while constantly main- 
taining a more than ample total supply for 
home consumption. And as for the eternal 
fight for place on the nation’s aggregate 
table, we believe it entirely probable that the 
dairy group may find itself in an increasingly 
less favorable position as manufacturers of 
competing food products expand their already 
potent country-wide advertising efforts. No 
time must thus be lost in speeding the 
projected general publicity campaign on milk 
ind its products so that at least its initial 
stages may be in operation to counteract 
in part the certain impact of intensified drives 
by competitors as public purchasing power 
grows. 


And we repeat our closing recent comment 
on the same subject in another of our publica- 
tions: Industry leaders and agricultural 
officials likewise must bend every effort to 
prevent the development of undue expansion 
in any phase of dairy operations—a condi- 
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tion whose inevitably disastrous consequences 
have too frequently been demonstrated in re- 
cent experience. Furthermore it is earnestly 
to be hoped that those now engaged in the 
milk and dairy products businesses will not 
too extensively be lured into other occupa- 
tions of a temporary nature by inducements 
of higher momentary wages. Permanence 
of employment is one of the dairy industry’s 
outstanding assets, not alone from its own 
standpoint but in the interests of the general 
economy as well, and this characteristic 
should forcefully and frequently be brought 
to the attention of its entire personnel. 


Efficient and proper functioning of this 
vital branch of the foodstuffs field is an even 
more highly important factor in national 
defense emergencies than in our happily 
exisfing peacetimes, for whose unbroken con- 
tinuance all fervently pray. 

——_ 22 


DISPLAY HOLSTEINS 





Maryland School Herd Now On View At 
New York World’s Fair 


News from the Holstein-Fresian Associ- 
ation states that the McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Md., near Baltimore, has been 
selected to exhibit a Holstein herd at the 
Electrified Farm in the New York World’s 
Fair for six weeks beginning August 4. The 
McDonogh Holsteins will be a credit to the 


breed. 


As a part of the school curriculum in 
preparing boys for a useful and satisfying 
life, herds of livestock are maintained which 
the boys care for. It is chiefly for this pur- 
pose that the Holstein herd is kept at the 
School. Boys and 
combination. 

The week of August 12th will be Agri- 
cultural Week at the New York World’s 
Fair. “Tom” Elder, Alton, N. H., will be 
the special fieldman for the Association, and 
will divide his time between the Borden 
exhibit and the Electrified Farm, where the 


Holsteins will be featured during that period. 
ee 


Holsteins is a_ fine 


OLD MILK PLANT RE-OPENS 


Expects Conversion of Fluid Milk to 
Variety of Soft Cheeses 

Potsdam, N. Y.—Extensive repairs and re- 
modeling are being made to the old milk 
factory at the corner of Washington and 
Maynard Sts. which has been taken over by 
the Edelstein Dairy Company of Brooklyn. 

The concern will manufacture cottage 
cheese and other types of soft cheese which 
will be shipped to Brooklyn. The plant will 
use about 70,000 pounds of milk daily. 

Ten vats and a new boiler are being in- 
stalled and many improvements are being 
made to the building which has been closed 
about 15 or 20 years. 

The pliant, last operated by the R. B. 
Paige Condensed Milk Company, was at one 
time run by the Phenix Cheese Company and 
later the Kraft Phoenix Cheese Corporation. 
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Quality DESIGNS 


Gut sau, Gees | 4 "zor. 
Tests prove colorfully- Swift & Co. 


printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. 
Women depend on 
eggs packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- 
cause “mene cartons Bowman Dairy Co. 
reflect quality! They're Land-O-Lakes 

designed especially to Crys. 
give eggs a quality Beatrice Cry. Co. 


display. . 
WRITE TODAY for , #mbrechtCry.Co. 
BAT EGGS 


new color designs— 
free samples of Self- FOR HEALTH 


Locking Egg Cartons. 


ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Illinois St. Chicago, Ilinels 


Armour & Co. 
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INTRODUCING 
Our New Sentinel Jr. Box Trap 


@ All Metal Construction 
@ High-grade Transformer 
9 Six-feot Cord and Plus 
@ Size 9’x4%2"x17” 
Harmless to Humans and Pets 


« 
-| Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $10.65 
ELECTRIC SCREEN DOOR CORP. 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIL 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 

line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every need. 

Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon For 
Further Information 

seme mie@#eeeaqeaoeeqgee@eeewaee. 2 = = 

Electric Screen Door Corp. 

216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Department AP 

Without obligation kindly mail us descriptive 

literature and prices on the following: 

0 Complete Doors O Door Panes 


(J Door Inserts QO Lanterns 
O Window Inserts (J Box Traps 
Name 


Street & No. 


City & State 





















































Stop and Go 

N Wyvernwoop, Los ANGELES, CAL., one 
|< the large-scale Federal Housing pro- 
jects, the Pellissier Dairy Co. finds that 
the Diamond T Pak-Age-Car has the “stop- 



























and-go” ability for multiple stop service and 
uses it exclusively for distribution in this 
area. In making two hundred stops on a 
twenty-eight milk route, the unit rarely op- 
erates in high gear and the motor runs con- 
tinuously. Ten miles per gallon mileage were 
reported by Pellissier Dairy. 


Broadside 


STRIKING ILLUSTRATED broadside in ex- 
tra color is being distributed as a 
mailing price by Mojonnier Bros. Co 
It features all of the important items in their 


° 7 
yom? ©) 
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X.Tede Dairy Company 
122 ULL Street 


eiryien’, tow 











milk equipment line including: Vacuum 
filler, filler and crowner, compact cooler, 
pasteurizer, cooler-heater- 
regenerator, vacuum pan, case conveyor, bot- 
tle conveyor, case washer, high density 


counter-current 


evaporator, tubular heat exchanger, viscous 
products cooler, storage tanks, milk tester, 
culture controller, composite test bottles, 
butter print scale, packaging machine, over- 
run tester and cut wrap machine. The out- 
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standing features of each item is concisely 
described. A free copy of this broadside 
may be obtained by writing to Mojonnier 
3ros. Co., 4601 West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Catalog 


NEW catalog of more than two hun- 
A ew pages has been issued by the 

Wisner Manufacturing Corp. It con- 
tains information and description of their 
complete line of dairy plant equipment and 
supplies. Each item is illustrated. Colored 
inserts add attractiveness and place particular 
emphasis on certain items. A free copy of 
this catalog may be obtained by writing to 
the Wisner Manufacturing Corp., 243 West 
Broadway, New York City 


Milk Cooler 


HE York Ice Machinery Corp. an- 
nounces a large-capacity milk cooler of 
a new, compact arrangement. It is of 
the cabinet type, and practically 100 per 
cent stainless steel, inside and out. 


W. W. Cavanaugh, manager of the York 
Dairy Machinery Division, states that the 
cooler is of sanitary construction with plates 
of convenient length. Except ammonia head- 
ers, cabinet bottom support, and gravity-feed 
ammonia system, this cooler is of stainless 
steel. Milk cooling sections are die-stamp- 
ings, welded and polished, permanently fixed 
to the ammonia headers and spaced for easy 
cleaning. 






























































From the Field of Equipment, Supplies 
and Services Come the Latest Announce- 
ments, Bulletins and Catalogs For the 
Dairy Plant Operators 


Air Conditioning 


nit Arr CONDITIONERS is the title of 
U a new bulletin recently printed by 

the Frick Co. In it are discussed the 
advantages of unit air conditioners, installa- 
tion, method of operation and control. Copies 
of this bulletin No. 521-A may be obtained 
by writing to the Frick Co. 


CP Filler 


ECENTLY announced by The Creamery 

Package Mfg. Co. is a complete lin 

of new CP Super Roto-matic Bottlers, 
designated as the No 25, No. 26, No. 27 and 
No. 28. 
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Illustrated above is the cover of the new 
bulletin on these fillers, and also a view of 
the CP No. 25 Super Roto-matic Bottler i: 
operation on 2-quart bottles. 

All of the machines are factory equippec 
to handle two-quart bottles—no parts or al 
terations in the field being necessary 
Diamond bored CP Equa-Fill Valves fo: 
precision filling are standard on the large: 
fillers, and are available for the smaller 
machines. 

A complete description of the new fillers 
is contained in Bulletin F-735, which may be 
had wpon request to this publication or t 
The Creamery Package: Mfg, Co. at 1243 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
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Successful Conference 
(Continued from Page 176) 

seed oil, and soybean oil for young ani- 
ls. Others have shown that feeding un- 
urated fats, such as corn oil and cotton- 
ed oil aided growth rates and reduced 
rmatitis when compared with low fat diets 
r diets with saturated fats. Thus it becomes 
vident for the need for continued studies 
ng these lines. 


‘With the research budgets of colleges 
nd universities greatly reduced, it has been 
increasingly necessary for industries to pro- 

de the funds for studies of their own prod- 
ucts. Industries which have been the first 
to see the business value of research have 
been rewarded abundantly in terms of newly- 
found facts with which to uncover potential 
sales. It is essential that the dairy industry 
support a strong research program on the 
nutritional value of its products.” 


Following Dr. Dahlberg’s words, industry 
leaders headed by Dr. Lloyd Riggs, Direc- 
tor of Research, Kraft Cheese Co.; Dr. G. 
C. Supplee, Director of Research, The Bor- 
den Co.; Dr. H. F. DePew of the Luick 
Ice Cream Co., and H. E. Parker, Director 
of Production, Beatrice Creamery Co., dis- 
cussed the subject in relation to the various 
phases of the dairy industry’s promotion of 
its products. That research is basic to bet- 
ter sales was emphasized by all of these 
leaders of the dairy industry. 


Dairy Modified Milks 


New research projects pointing the way 
to wider uses of fresh milk for infant feed- 
ing were discussed on the Tuesday afternoon 
program by Dr. Henry G. Poncher, Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics of the University of 
Illinois and Dr. Irvmg G. Wolman of the 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia. Studies 
on the use of various types of dairy-modified 
milk were presente? by Dr. Poncher, who 
stressed the significance of these studies to 
the dairy industry. “Within recent years,” 
he said, “a great deal of interest has been 
hown in improving the digestibility of fresh 
w’s milk by various processes at the 
airy instead of in the kitchen. Such methods 
nclude homogenization, base exchange, and 
izyme treatment. 


“Among the advantages claimed for the 
rocessed soft curd milks,” stated Dr. 
Poncher, “is that they do not have to be 
iodified for infant feeding by boiling, acidi- 
cations, etc., to render them digestible after 
they leave the dairy. Our experiences with 
nilk treated by the process of base ex- 
hange would tend to confirm this claim. It 
s up to the individual physician, however, 
» decide whether this is an advantage in 
lis infant practice or not. I believe, how- 
ver, that all physicians will agree that the 
ivailability for older children of milk with 
ligestion characteristics equal or superior 
to a modified milk highly desirable. 
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Dr. Irving Wolman revealed the results 
of infant feeding experiments he conducted 
at Children’s Hospital, using milk homo- 
genized by various methods. He defined the 
homogenization of milk as “a process of 
subdividing the fat particles and distribut- 
ing them evenly throughout the milk. This 
is accomplished by forcing the milk through 
small orifices, or by the use of high intensity 
sound waves. 


“The process of homogenization,” explain- 
ed Dr. Wolman, “reduces the curd tension 
of milk and renders it of value in infant 
feeding. The same effect is produced in milk 
by boiling, and by the addition of albuminous 
substafices such as malt products, barley 
and gruel.” 


Dr. Wolman stated that, “pasteurized 
homogenized milks have been proved to be 
as good or better as a food for infants than 
pasteurized milk boiled for five minutes in 
the home. Pasteurization and homogeniza- 
tion of the whole milk under the conditions 
of this study results in the creation of a 
milk product possessing soft curd properties 
and small curd characteristics, features much 
to be desired in the artificial feeding of in- 
fants.” 


Reviewing Council Performance 


While all conference sessions on the first 
two days were open to the entire dairy in- 
dustry, Wednesday’s sessions were directed 
to staff members of the Dairy Council or- 
ganization. The morning meeting was de- 
voted to reports of outstanding professional, 
educational and consumer group activities 
of local Dairy Council units as reported by 
local directors who acted as chairman of the 
committees. Recommendations for new ac- 
tivities to build a stronger and more effec- 
tive Dairy Council program were made from 
the results of an extensive survey of its 
activities in all territories. 

Members of the dairy industry and of the 
Educational Advisory Committee took part 
in several interesting panel forum discus- 


sions during the afternoon. 
——@—i-o— 


GOAT’S MILK REGULATIONS 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—A new proposed 
ordinance regulating the sale of goat’s milk 
in this city was introduced before the com- 
mittee of the whole of the City Council at its 
last meeting, replacing one that has been 
under consideration in the committee for sev- 
eral months. The new measure is said to 
meet objections against the original. A 
hearing will be held at the August meeting 
of the Council. 

a 


N. J. CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control Board has 
announced from its Trenton headquarters 
that the minimum price to be paid by dealers 
and processors to producers for Class 3 3.5 
per cent butterfat milk purchased during July, 
1940, is $1.08 per 100 Ibs. or .0232c per quart. 
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Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 


With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 

















Proper Washing of Milk Cans 


UESTION—I am having some trouble 

at one of the milk plants supplying 

milk to this city, due to the milk 

cans not being properly washed. I am ques- 

tioning the type of washing compound they 

are using. I will greatly appreciate answers 
to the following questions: 

(1) What strength should the wash water 
in a can washer be? 

(2) Can the 

testing can wash water as bottle wash? 


What 


should be used? 


same methods be used for 


type of washing compounds 


Is there any given or set time a can 
should be kept in a_ mechanical 
washer ? 
At what temperature should the wash 
water be kept? 

Can you give me any suggestions regard- 
ing some method of making up chlorine 
solutions at milk plants which would lessen 
the cost when compared to the commercial 
products sold for that purpose? 

P. R. G.., New York.. ° 

\Nswer—The can washer in many milk 
plants is one of the poorest pieces of equip- 
ment in the plant, or is the piece of equip- 
ment which Most 
of the can washers when working properly 
and when properly operated do a fairly sat- 
isfactory job of cleaning, 


receives the least care. 


“sterilizing,” and 
drying cans 


I would suggest the first move in check- 


ing a can washer that is apparently not 
putting out satisfactory cans is to see that 
there is sufficient volume and sufficient dis- 
tribution of the pre-rinse to get all the milk 
out of the cans. The jets for the wash so- 
lution should be checked so that they are 
open. If there is a strainer in the solution 
tank, one must be sure that the strainer is 
not clogged so that the 
sufficient 


all parts of the cans. 


solution is 
pressure to strike 


wash 
always under 


The post or final rinse and “sterilization” 
should checked in make 
the cans are being rinsed and 

The final air dryer should be 
About the only way to be sure 


also be 
that 

“sterilized.” 
checked. 


order to 
sure 
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that the can washer is operating properly 
is to remove the covers or open the sides 
of the washer so that the jets can be ob- 
served while the trips are being operated. 
I do not believe you will find any difficulty 
in checking the washer if you will go to 
sufficient trouble to dismantle the washer 
to the extent that the individual operations 
can be observed easily. 


The average plant operator does not pay 
enough attention to the can washer, because 
in many cases the jets are not accessible 
enough. I might remind you that the pre- 
should be when several of 
the other cold water outlets in the plant 
are open. We found that the water 
pressure may be sufficient in the pre-rinse 
of the can washer if the washer is tried at 
some time other than the regular can wash- 


rinse observed 


have 


ing period, because at the regular washing 
time water may be used in other parts of 
the plant which may not be the case at 
other times of the day. 


If the pre-rinse is working properly so 
that all the milk is rinsed from the cans, 
then the type of washing powder is not 
too great a factor as long as the machine 
does not scale up because of using the wrong 
washing powder with the particular type 
of water in the plant. A more or less straight 
carbonate washing powder is not too satis- 
factory in a can washer when the hardness 
of the water gets above 6 or 7 grains. If 
a carbonate washing powder is used with 
harder water, a wetting agent or a com- 
pound which will keep the carbonate in 
better solution should be used. Most com- 
panies selling washing powders have prod- 
ucts which will work satisfactorily in water 
of most any hardness. 

The wash solution in the can washer is 
tested in the same general way as is the 
wash solution in a bottle washer. The so- 
lution in a can washer should at all times 
be maintained at an alkalinity of about 0.05 
to 0.10 when phenolphthalein is used as the 
indicator. The lower the concentration can 
be kept the better, as long as the washer 
puts out satisfactory cans. When the con- 
centration gets too high, the tin coating is 
injured. 


Under ordinary conditions, in order prop- 
erly to “sterilize” and dry the cans, the 





wash water and the final rinse or rinses 
should be as hot as it is possible to have 
them. If the proper washing powder is used, 
it would be well to have the wash water 
160 to 170 deg. F. and the final rinse 200 
deg. Some washing powders, especially some 
of the cheaper ones, which may not be suit- 
ed to a particular water condition will give 
insoluble calcium precipitates if the tem- 
perature gets much if any above 140 deg. F. 
Quite a few of the washers in the state are 
operating at the high temperatures sug- 
gested and are getting very satisfactory cans 
without causing any mechanical difficulties 
in the washer. 


The small 3-can a minute rotary washers 
do a fairly satisfactory job of washing, 
“sterilizing” and drying the cans if the con- 
ditions as outlined above are carried out 
At the 3-can a minute rate, a 4 position 
washer will expose each can to the wash 
water and final rinse and “sterilizing” for 
about 24 of a minute. When the tempera- 
tures of the wash water and rinse are kept 
at 160 deg. F. or above, “sterilization” 
should be satisfactory, but this is all assum- 
ing that the washer is operating as it should. 


It takes a little while to check a can 
washer thoroughly, but I feel that it is well 
worth the time spent when one considers 
the damage dirty cans can do to a milk 
supply. 


I doubt whether the average can washer 
will thoroughly clean a can after there has 
been an accumulation of old milk in the 
offsets in the inside of the can. The im- 
properly washed can should probably be 
gone over by hand before the remodeled 
or rejuvenated washer can be changed. 


In regard to the last question, I think 
one should bear in mind that any chlorine 
must be comparatively stable and must not 
be too corrosive. The commercial product 
have been made up with these two factors 
in mind. Chlorinated lime can be purchased 
cheaper than the regular commercial dairy 
chlorine sterilizers. One must remember 
however, when using chlorinated lime that 
it is not very stable and if not used immedi- 
ately before the equipment is used or if the 
chlorine is. not rinsed with water above 160 
deg. F. immediately after the chlorine ster- 
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ilization, corrosion of the equipment may 
take place. This is, of course, particularly 
true of tinned copper equipment. 


If you feel that the milk distributors in 
your city can use with good success chlorines 
made from chlorinated lime, the following 
are suggestions for making up concentrated 
chlorine solutions: Remember that the stock 
solutions should be kept in earthenware or 
brown glass jugs that can be tightly stop- 
pered. Chlorinated lime can be purchased 
in any general or grocery store in 12-ounce 
containers. The usual chlorinated lime con- 
tains 24 per cent chlorine. If the contents 
of the 12-ounce can are mixed with 10 quarts 
of water, a solution containing about 0.8 

cent chlorine is obtained. When this 
stock solution is diluted at the rate of 1 
pint to “40 quarts of water, the sterilizing 
rinse will contain approximately 100 p.p.m. 
of chlorine. This, of course, is satisfactory 
for ordinary equipment rinsing. A solution 

spraying should be approximately 200 

» 250 p.p.m., so a 40-quart can of water 
should contain about 2 to 2% pints of this 
stock chlorine solution. 


The above method for making up a chlor- 
ine solution can be made a little safer to 
use by adding about twice as much soda 
ash, washing soda, or Sal soda to the 
original stock solution as the amount of 
chlorinated lime used. If the larger dairies 
want to buy chlorinated lime in larger quan- 
tities, most of the chemical supply houses, 
through druggists, will supply chlorinated 
lime in 5-pound containers. If the 5 pounds 
of chlorinated lime are made into a smooth 
paste with a small amount of water, 9 or 
10 pounds of soda ash, Sal soda, or washing 
soda can then be added with enough water 
to make 10 gallons of mixture. 


The mixture should be stirred well and 
allowed to stand for a day or two. The 
clear solution on top should be taken off 
and the sediment at the bottom discarded. 
Even though the soda ash or like product 
is not used, there will be a calcium carbon- 
ate sediment when mixing chlorinated lime 

ith water. The stock solution just made 

hen diluted at the rate of % pint to 10 


gallons of water will give about a 100 p.p.m. 
solution. 


Be sure to warn the men who use chlor- 
inated lime that they must use fresh ma- 
terial and keep the stock solution in the 
dark, tightly stoppered, and renewed about 
once a week unless they are going religi- 
ously to test the strength of the rinse solu- 
tion made from the older stock solution. 


Sees Broadening Demand 


President of D.1.S.A. Looks For In- 
creasing Dairy Industry Activity 
—Big Fall Events Shape Up 


Predicting active months ahead in the 
dairy products industries because of the 
current revival of business heightened by 
Miller, 
President of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association in a late July statement has 


the defense program, Harry L. 


recommended that dairy products manufac- 
turers prepare their organizations for un- 
usual conditions in the early future. 


“Industrial activity has been steadily on 
the rise for the past several months,” said 
Mr. Miller, “and now stands at what may 
be regarded as close to capacity levels until 
a number of bottlenecks in various indus- 
tries are straightened out. Many economists 
look for this to continue unchanged through- 
out the year while the most pessimistic pre- 
dict only a slight slump in the third and 
fourth quarters of this year. 


“However, even if this slump occurs it 
is generally believed that the rapidly in- 
creasing tempo of rearmament business will 
soon take up any slack that may exist. Most 
observers have been impressed by the speed 
with which Knudsen, Stettinius and other 
fellow-members of the Defense Commission 
have pushed munitions orders along toward 
the contract stage. 


“Defense demands will require consider- 
able expansion of plants, and this has al- 
ready been reflected by a revival in the con- 
struction industry which had started, how- 
ever, even without this stimulus. Next year 
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we will probably see new levels of industrial 
activity never before reached in this country. 


Expects Wider Dairy Outlets 


“Milk dealers, ice cream manufacturers, 
creamery operators, and all other milk pfod- 
ucts processors face vastly stimulated de- 
mands for their wares as the greater amount 
of money in consumers’ pockets finds its 
way through to them. In many cases, pres- 
ent plant capacities will be found inadequate 
and old equipment poorly fitted for the vol- 
ume which it will have to handle. 


“All members of the dairy industries will 
do well to attend the Dairy Industries Ex- 
position this Fall in order to look over the 
machinery, equipment and supplies with an 
eye to the future.” 


“At present,” declared Mr. Miller, “the 
machinery and supplies industries are in a 
position to give exceptional service, and we 
hope that this will continue. However, we 
do not yet know exactly how this new arma- 
ments program will work out. Already we 
are having some difficulty with skilled labor 
as the demand for trained workmen is ex- 
ceptional, and it is possible that deliveries 
in the future may be hard to guarantee 


“In view of this situation, the machinery 
and supplies companies are insofar as pos- 
sible buying their own many requirements, 
which enable them to service the dairy in- 
dustries, well ahead, and are taking advan- 
tage of all opportunities to modernize their 
enterprises. 


“IT take it that by the same logic, dairy 
industrial owners and executives are not 
going to overlook opportunities to keep them- 
selves well posted in the months just ahead 
and to buy not only because of the prospec- 
tive increased consumer demand upon them 
but because also of the possibility that by 
buying in 1940 they may be insuring them- 
selves against the inconveniences of later 
unavoidable bottlenecks in DISA’s field.” 


om —-< 


Louisiana, Mo.—The Missouri Milk Prod- 
ucts Co. has opened its cheese factory for 
business. 


BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 








Dairy Science Sessions 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Babcock Test 
Observed on Varied Program of As- 


sociation—Many Leading Speakers 


Lafayette, Ind—A program commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the develop- 
ment of the Babcock Test, which marked a 
milestone of progress in the dairy industry, 
was a broadcast feature of the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American 
Association held at 
versity here June 24-28. 


The commemorative program honoring 
Dr. S. A. Babcock included addresses by 
two of the distinguished scientist’s former as- 
sociates at the University of Wisconsin, 
Prof. E. B. Hart, who spoke on “Dr. Bab- 
cock, the Scientist,” and Dr. Gustav Boh- 
stedt, who spoke on “Dr. Babcock, the 
Man.” 


Dairy 


Science Purdue Uni- 


The two Borden awards, offered annually 
for outstanding research work in dairy pro- 
duction and dairy manufactures, were con- 
ferred on Dr. C. W. Turner, Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry at the University of Mis- 
souri, and Dr. B. W. Hammer, Professor 
of Dairy Industry at Iowa State College, 
respectively, at the annual association ban- 
quet. Each of the recepients received a gold 
medal and $1,000 presented by W. A. Went- 
worth of the Borden Co., New York City. 

j}. &. Massachusetts State 
College, was officially cited by the Associa- 
tion for contributions to the 


Frandsen, of 


outstanding 
dairy industry. 


Sessions Highly Interesting 


The regular sessions of the convention 
were given over to the presentation of 126 
papers 0; latest research and experimental 
field. The extension 
section devoted most of its time to a general 


results in the dairy 
symposium and panel discussion on methods, 
while the manufacturing section considered 
developments in cheese, by-products, bac- 
teriology, butter, ice cream and testing. The 
production section concentrated on nutrition, 
minerals, and vitamins. 


B. E. Horral of Purdue University was 


chairman of the 


program committee in 


charge. 


A special session for training of collegi- 
ate judging team coaches was held during 
the convention. Cheese judging was con- 
ducted by L. C. Thomsen, University of 
Wisconsin. P. M. Tracy, University of 
Illinois, and A. C. Dahlberg of Geneva, 
N. Y., conducted the ice cream judging 
work. G. M. Trout of Michigan State was 
chairman of the dairy products judging com- 
mittee. 


The scientists took time off between their 
technical sessions to attend a barbecue 
luncheon in the livestock judging pavilion 
at noon, June 26th. An 800 pound Ayrshire 


190 


steer, furnished by the National Ayrshire 
3reeder’s Association, was consumed. 


Registration reached a record breaking 
total of close to 700, with dairy scientists 
from 36 different states, Canada and Hawaii 
in attendance. 


Cave Succeeds Guthrie As President 

The annual meeting was closed by E, S. 
Guthrie, Professor of Dairy Husbandry at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the association, following election 
of officers for the ensuing year and the adop- 
tion of resolutions and recommendations. 


The secretary’s report for 1940 was given 
by R. B. Stoltz, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Harry W. Cave, of Oklahoma, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla., will become presi- 
dent of the association for 1941. W. E. 
Peterson, of the Minnesota Agricultural Col- 
lege was elected chairman of the production 
section; C. D. Dahle, of Pennsylvania State 
College was chosen as chairman of the man- 
ufactures section, and O. Hill, of Oregon 
State College, was named chairman of the 
extension section for next year. 


It was voted to hold the 1941 meeting 
at the University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt., and the 1942 meeting at the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Prof. H. W. Gregory, Head of the Pur- 
due University Dairy Department, and Mrs. 
Gregory directed thirteen committees includ- 
ing eighteen staff members and their wives. 
The committees who planned and executed 
the program of the association and the en- 
tertainment of the women and children, were 
assisted by the various officers of the Uni- 
versity and the City of West Lafayette. 

——————e —__ 
NEW YORK JUNE PRICE 
(Continued from Page 174) 
June Minimum Milk Prices 

The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of June in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


per point 
butterfat 
differential 
.04 
-047 
04 
.039 
-037 
-039 
-036 
‘ .031 
-962 027 
.051 .026 
Sheffield June Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during June of $1.55 per 100 Ibs. after de- 
duction of “%c for association dues, 4 mills 
for bargaining agency dues and 1 mill for 
July advance on advertising tax. This com- 
pared with a May net figure $1.57 and a 
June, 1939, rate of $1.26. The price applies 
to the 201-210 mile zone. 


Class 


League June Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As 
sociation average net paid pool return 
producers for June was $1.56 per 100 lbs 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mi 
freight zone. The comparable May figur 
was $1.58 and a June, 1939 price of $1.0 
This includes an average city and locati 
plus differential of 5c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


May-June Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans 
Cream 
146,380 
176,373 
150,155 
176,017 


Milk 
June, 1940 3,161,896 
June, 1939 3,367,793 
May, 1940 3,205,447 
May, 1939 3,316,752 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 8,447,912 786,909 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 8,775,077 856,204 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Cream 
33,106 
31,959 
32,174 
ss 30,203 
Jan. 1, 1940 142,303 
Jan. 1, 1939 3,892,642 139,795 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans — 
Cream Cond 
55,157 
53,593 
55,853 
53,038 


1 
1 


Milk 

752,635 
695,614 
740,113 
708,569 


Cond 
13,326 
15,350 


1940 
1939 
1940 
1939 


Milk 

509,255 
1939 507,869 
May, 1940 524,805 
May, 1939 513,841 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 2,987,607 272,013 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 2,881,397 265,155 


—— oe" 


PROMULGATE STANDARDS 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal Register 
of July 2 and July 6 contains regulations 
promulgated under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act establishing definitions 
and standards of identity for the following 
foods: Cream, whipping cream, evaporated 
milk, concentrated milk (plain condensed 
milk), sweetened condensed milk and dried 
skimmilk. 


June, 
June, 


1940 


The standards, which become effective 
September 30, were formulated on the basis 
of evidence received at public hearings held 
in May, 1939. Copies of the Federal Register 
containing these regulations may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 10c per copy. 


RELIEF MILK PRICE CUT 


A reduction of half a cent a quart in the 
price of milk sold at health stations of the 
New York City Health Department and at 
commodity depots, to relief clients and per- 
sons of low income, became effective in late 
July. 

During the past three months the price 
has been 8% cents per quart. Dr. John 
L. Rice, Commissioner of Health, stated 
that the %4-cent reduction was accepted b; 
the seventeen wholesale milk dealers wh 
are serving the ninety-five stations in orde: 
to make more milk thes 
families. 


available to 
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Considers Major Problems 


(Continued from First Page) 
ncies, but it is expected that the funds 
ed, where agencies do not make a con- 
bution, will be given in lump sums to the 
clients to help them make milk purchases. 


[he Works Projects Administration and 
vate relief cases will pay a uniform 6 
cents a quart for milk. 


2. The special producer price of about 6 
nts a quart is unchanged, as in the original 
agreement. 


3. The Federal government will make 
yments to participating handlers at a rate 
quart determined through competitive 
bids, instead of the present flat rate based 
on the’ difference between the special pro- 
ducer price and 5 cents a quart. 


4. The handler will sell milk to eligible 
purchasers through a sales representative at 
each depot for which he was awarded a 
contract. Welfare agencies will continue to 
supervise the depots by using W. P. A. 


labe Tr. 


Deliveries to 200,000 persons in the Bos- 
ton and Manchester areas now average 62,- 
000 quarts of milk daily or about 134 million 
quarts a month. A total of 19,000,000 quarts 

milk has been disposed of to needy per- 
under the 

August 7, 


sons 


present program for the 
1939, through June 30, 
1940, end of the past fiscal year. 


period 


Governmental Inconsistency 
Notwithstanding the urgent need at this 
time, if there is anything back of the war 
scarce, for practical cooperation between the 
government and business, the Department 


t Justice is continuing its harassment of 





business and industry. The investigation of 
the cheese industry by the Justice Depart- 
ment officials indicates that they are de- 
termined to make trouble for any group 
of business or industrial concerns that is 
engaged in a cooperative effort to continue 
in operation. 


Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Justice Department, in a recent radio 
address said the settlement 
for the whole week for millions and mil- 
lions of pounds of was set each 
Plymouth, Wis. A 
few men meet at the Plymouth Cheese Ex- 
change, he stated, and during a few seconds 
of shouting not understood by the laymen 
make offering prices and bids, after which 
word goes out on the wires to all parts of 
the United States that the price of cheese 
on the Plymouth Exchange is 15 cents per 
pound. 


Mr. Arnold also called attention to the 
fact that the Feneral Trade Commission 
issued complaints charging 
against six of the country’s large cheese cor- 


“basic price 
cheese” 


Friday afternoon at 


price control 


porations some time ago. 


The New Deal brain-trusters in Washing- 
ton are holding out to the farmers the won- 
derful virtues of price-fixing of agricultural, 
livestock and dairy products. They stress 
the oft-repeated assertion that the specula- 
tors, dealers and handlers take advantage 
of the lack of organization on the part of 
Neverthe- 
less when producers and dealers organize 


farmers in cutting farm prices. 


and put into effect the only practical system 
of cooperative price-fixing for milk and milk 
products on a nationwide scale, they are 
headed for punishment under the antiquated 


Sherman anti-trust law. The investigation 
of the cheese industry by the Justice De- 
partment indicates that under the New Deal 
program the only price-fixing of farm prod- 
ucts that will be allowed in this country 
must be by a bureaucrat in the Department 


of Agriculture. 


No one can camplain that the wholesale 
price of 15 cents per pound for cheese is 
unreasonably high. Yet it is probable that 
the Justice Department will make a great 
deal of trouble for the cheese producers’ mar- 
keting organization, subjecting it to seem- 
ingly unjustifiable and heavy 
costs. It would seem just now that the 
Justice Department might devote its atten- 
tion to, for one example, the labor racketeers 
who under the so-called Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Board and the Labor Department in 
Washington, seem able to fix the wages and 
hours of labor without any appeal by many 
industries that are still trying to operate 
notwithstanding the serious hindrances which 
they are compelled to face through regula- 
tion and regimentation by hostile govern- 
ment officials and the labor dictators. 


prosecution 


—_———o—- oe 


INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Milk prices for 
the delivery period June 16 to 30, inclusive, 
for distributors were announced as follows: 
Class 1, $2.18; Class 1-B, $1.60; Class 2-A, 
$1.48: Class 2-B, $1.38; Class 2-C, $1.28; 
Class 3, $1.15. These prices will be paid for 
milk of 4 per cent butterfat content per 100 
pounds. For the delivery period July 1 to 
15, prices showed no change from the pre- 
vious period, with the highest price being 
paid for Class 1 at $2.18 a hundredweight. 
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Price Per point 

per butterfat 
Class cwt differential 
45 -04 
665 047 
.383 .039 
333 .038 
393 .04 
283 -036 
093 -031 
058 .03 
IV-A .983 -028 
IV-B 1.105 .027 


| Skimmilk adjustment included in above class prices, 
| .015 
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Rail & Truck Receipts at N. ¥. City & Metropolitan Ares 
(Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 
Cream Cream Cond.Milk 
161,894" 9, 466° 55,325 
146,880 5,394 62,140 
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| Wants and For Sale 





RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’ 50c. All other 
advertisement», $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
Mere than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, i5e 
extra. All payments strictly in advance. 








MAN WANTED as superintendent of 
pasteurizing and bottling plant in New York 
City to take full charge. Must be able to 
handle men in plant and platform. State 
references and experience. Reply Box 109, 
care this publication. 8-M 

EXPERIENCED MAN WANTED as 
Foreman in a Pasteurizing and Bottling 
Plant with thorough knowledge of refrigera- 
tion, boilers and all dairy equipment—Sepa- 
rating Cream—Manufacturing Cultured But- 
termilk—Jewish Sour Cream—able to handle 
help in fair sized plant. Must be familiar 
with New York and New Jersey Health 
Department regulations. State age, experi- 
ence, references, starting salary, and when 
available. Address Box 108, care this pub- 
lication. 8-M 


WANTED TO BUY—In the West or 
the Southwest. Milk business distributing 
two to three thousand quarts milk daily. 
Write giving particulars to Box 105, care 
this publication. 8-M-2 


FOR RENT—Light, airy, double office in 
small, newly renovated building. Handy to 
Chambers St. ferry and subways; second 
floor—attractive—reasonable. Call or write 
Brown Creameries, 297 Greenwich St., New 
York, N. Y. 7-E-B-M 

FOR SALE—Several Low Down Hard 
Rubber Tired (Guedelhoefer Make Milk 
Wagons. Price very low. Crowley's Milk 
Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 8-M-2 





FOR SALE 1 Spray D. Pasteurizer, 
Serial 488, motor driven, capacity 150 gal- 
lons; 1 Type B Milw Hand-operated Filler 
and Capper, 4 valves, 1 capper, capacity 12 
to 16 bottles any size per minute. Good 
condition. Reasonable. Apply: Kentsdale 
Farm, Bradley Blvd., Bethesda, Md. 8-M 





OPENS NEW BRANCH 


Columbia Cheese Co., Newark, N. J., an- 
nounces the opening, on August Ist, of their 
new home, 9 South Water St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


For five years the company has maintained 
a Philadelphia sales office at 12 South Water 
St. under the management of Louis Borine. 
Under Mr. Borine’s efficient management the 
growth of the branch has been steady and 
in order to keep pace with the growing 
volume of business the company purchased 
the four story Murdock Building at 9 South 
Water St. and remodeled it to suit their 
needs. The entire building will be utilized. 

The company operates sales branches also 
at 302 Greenwich St., New York City, and 
at 1102 Main St., Bradley Beach, N. J. It 
also operates packing houses at Caledonia, 
Ohio, and Kent, Pa. 
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SETS PRODUCTION RECORD 


Michigan Holstein Tops Previous Mark 
For Milk Volume 


Phe Holstein-Friesian Association reports 
that another Holstein cow has been added 
to the hall of fame. lonia Aaggie Sadie 
Vale, of the Ionia State Hospital herd, Ionia, 
Mich., on June 19 broke the official milk 
record of La Vertex Quantity of University 
of Nebraska, and up to July 15 had in- 
creased her total to 230,723 pounds, a mar- 
gin of 1,843 pounds over the former cham- 
pion’s official record. At the time of the 
announcement she was producing about 73 
pounds daily on three milkings, which is 
the classification on which most of her 
records have been made. 

“Sadie Vale” is the youngest cow ever 
to produce 200,000 pounds milk, and was 
only 13 years 5 months old when she broke 
the record held by “La Vertex” when she 
was over 18 years old. “Sadie Vale” has 


also been classified “Excellent.” 








Coming Events 


Aug. 20-23—WEST VIRGINIA DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, Richmond, Va. Secretary, G. 
Heebink. 


Sept. 15-21—EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION, 
Springfield, Mass. Manager, J. H. Isfield, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 18-19—INDIANA MILK AND CREAM IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Con- 
vention, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. See 
retary, Walter R. Freeman, 416 Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis. 


Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Secretary, E. 8. Estel, Water- 
leo, Iowa. 

Sept. 22-24—NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER 
AND EGG ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicage, Ill. Executive Secre 
tary, Harrison F. Jones, 110 N. Franklin &t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 1-3—WISCONSIN BUTTERMAKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Chippewa Falls, Wis. Secretary, 
E. R. Eckwright. 

Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris 
burg. Pa. Secretary, Lioyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oct. 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hali, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Executive Secretary, RK. E. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION Annual Convention and Butter 
Contest, Bemidji, Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, 
Crookston, Minn. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual! Con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic Oity, N. 4. 
Secretary, K. C. Hibben, Barr Building, Wasb- 
eington, D. C. 

Oct. 30-31—SOUTH DAKOTA DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION Annual Convention in Huron, 8. D. Sec- 
retary, T. M. Olson, State Dairy Assn., Brook- 
ings, 8S. D 

November (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State College, Bozeman. J. A. 
Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, State College, 
Bozeman. 

Nov. 13-14—NEW YORK STATE MILK DIs- 
TRIBUTORS, Hotel Van Carler, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Secretary, J. Russell Fox, 74 Chapel St., 
Albany, N. Y¥. 

Nov. 13-15—WESTERN REGIONAL DAIRY CON- 
FERENCE, Oakland, Cal. Secretary, Robert 
E. Jones, Oakland, Cal. 

Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS AND ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Huntington. Secretary, J. J. 
Slavins, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dec. 12-13—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASS0O- 
CIATION, Annual Convention in Chicago. Execu- 
tive Secretary, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

dan. 16-17—NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS ASSOCIATION, Pinehurst, N. C. Sec- 
retary, W. L. Clevenger, N. C. State Collesc:, 
Raleigh, N. C, 


Jan, 21-23—ALABAMA DAIRY PRODUCTS AS- 
SOCIATION Ninth Annual Convention, Mobile. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Clopton, Decatur Ice 
Cream Co., Decatur, Ala. 


Feb.—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, San Antonio. Secretary-Treasurer, kK. 
V. Lipscomb, Dallas. 


Feb. 24-Mar. 1—WASHINGTON INSTITUTE OF 
DAIRYING, Pullman, Wash. Secretary, Dr. 
H. A. Bendixen, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 


Mar. 10-14—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASS0- 
CIATION Annual Convention and Exposition, 
location to be selected. Secretary and conven- 
tion manager, L. N. Francke, 1110 Olde Tower 
Bidg., Lansing, Mich. 
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CREAM WANTED 


For the Manufacture of our 


Butter 


We Pay Highest Prices 


PROMPT PAYMENTS GUARANTEED 


Write 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


LANCASTER CO., PA. 
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Monday Night 


Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry..... 


By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner- Barry Company, Publishers 
173 Chambers Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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